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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  present  selection  from  the  prose  works  of  Lord 
Byron  has  been  made  with  the  double  end,  of  bringing 
together  what  is  best  in  his  writings,  and  of  excluding  every 
syllable  which  could  give  offence  to  the  most  sensitive  mind. 
The  largest  portion  of  the  extracts  are  not  "  Beauties"  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  They  comprehend  all  the  pas- 
sages which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  interest  when  separated 
from  the  context,  whatever  the  nature  of  that  interest  might 
be — whether  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  sketches  of 
character,  strokes  of  humour,  criticism,  anecdotes,  or  reflec- 
tions. The  selections  are  mostly  arranged  in  a  biographical 
order,  without  regard  to  the  period  of  their  production, 
though,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  two  dates  coincide. 
Where  there  is  a  departure  from  the  rule,  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grouping  together  the  extracts  which  relate  to  the 
same  subject. 
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BEAUTIES   OF  BYRON, 


PEOSE. 


LORD  BYRON  AND  HIS  CONNECTIONS  ALL  ONLY 
CHILDREN. 

THIS  day  and  this  hour,  (one,  on  the  clock,)  my 
daughter  is  six  years  old.  I  wonder  when  I  shall  see 
her  again,  or  if  ever  I  shall  see  her  at  all. 

I  have  remarked  a  curious  coincidence,  which  almost 
looks  like  a  fatality.  My  mother,  my  wife,  my  daughter, 
my  half-sister,  my  sister's  mother,  and  myself,  are  all  only 
children.  My  father,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady 
Conyers  (an  only  child),  had  only  my  sister ;  and  by 
his  second  marriage  with  an  only  child,  an  only  child 
again.  Lady  Byron,  as  you  know,  was  one  also,  and 
so  is  my  daughter,  &c.  Is  not  this  rather  odd — such  a 
complication  of  only  children  1  But  the  fiercest  animals 
have  the  fewest  numbers  in  their  litters,  as  lions,  tigers, 
and  even  elephants,  which  are  mild  in  comparison. — 
To  Mr.  Murray.  Pisa,  Dec.  10th,  1 822. 
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LORD  BYRON'S  EARLY  EDUCATION  AT  ABERDEEN. 

For  several  years  of  my  earliest  childhood,  I  was  in 
that  city,  but  have  never  revisited  it  since  I  was  ten 
years  old.  I  was  sent,  at  five  years  old,  or  earlier,  to 
a  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bowers,  who  was  called  "  Bodsy 
Bowers,"  by  reason  of  his  dapperness.  It  was  a  school 
for  both  sexes.  I  learned  little  except  to  repeat  by 
rote  the  first  lesson  of  monosyllables  ("  God  made  man  " 
— "  Let  us  love  him  "),  by  hearing  it  often  repeated, 
without  acquiring  a  letter.  Whenever  proof  was 
made  of  my  progress  at  home,  I  repeated  these 
words  with  the  most  rapid  fluency  ;  but  on  turning 
over  a  new  leaf,  I  continued  to  repeat  them,  so  that 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  my  first  year's  accomplish- 
ments were  detected,  my  ears  boxed,  (which  they  did 
not  deserve,  seeing  it  was  by  ear  only  that  I  had 
acquired  my  letters),  and  my  intellects  consigned  to  a 
new  preceptor.  He  was  a  very  devout,  clever,  little 
clergyman,  named  Eoss,  afterwards  minister  of  one  of 
the  kirks  (East,  I  think).  Under  him  I  made  astonish- 
ing progress ;  and  I  recollect  to  this  day  his  mild 
manners  and  good-natured  pains-taking.  The  moment 
I  could  read,  my  grand  passion  was  history  ;  and  why, 
I  know  not,  but  I  was  particularly  taken  with  the 
battle  near  the  Lake  Begillus  in  the  Roman  History, 
put  into  my  hands  the  first.  Four  years  ago,  when 
standing  on  the  heights  of  Tuscultim,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  little  round  lake  that  was  once  Eegillus, 
and  which  dots  the  immense  expanse  below,  I  remem- 
bered iny  young  enthusiasm  and  my  old  instructor. 
Afterwards  I  had  a  very  serious,  saturnine,  but  kind 
young  man,  named  Paterson,  for  a  tutor.  He  was  the 
son  of  my  shoemaker,  but  a  good  scholar,  as  is  common 
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with  the  Scotch.  He  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian  also. 
With  him  I  began  Latin  in  Euddiman's  Grammar,  and 
continued  till  I  went  to  the  Grammar  School,  (Scotticd, 
"  Schule  ;"  Aberdonict,  "  Squeel  "),  where  I  threaded 
all  the  classes  to  the  fourth,  when  I  was  recalled  to 
England  (where  I  had  been  hatched)  by  the  demise  of 
my  uncle.*  I  acquired  this  handwriting,  which  I  can 
hardly  read  myself,  under  the  fair  copies  of  Mr.  Duncan 
of  the  same  city :  I  don't  think  he  would  plume  him- 
self much  upon  my  progress.  However,  I  wrote  much 
better  then  than  I  have  ever  done  since.  Haste  and 
agitation  of  one  kind  or  another  have  quite  spoilt  as 
pretty  a  scrawl  as  ever  scratched  over  a  frank.  The 
grammar-school  might  consist  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
of  all  ages  under  age.  It  was  divided  into  five  classes 
taught  by  four  masters,  the  chief  teaching  the  fourth 
and  fifth  himself.  As  in  England,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
and  monitors,  are  heard  by  the  head  masters. 
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Till  I  was  eighteen  years  old  (odd  as  it  may  seem)  I 
had  never  read  a  review.  But  while  at  Harrow,  my 
general  information  was  so  great  on  modern  topics  as 
to  induce  a  suspicion  that  I  could  only  collect  so  much 
information  from  Reviews,  because  I  was  never  seen 
reading,  but  always  idle,  and  in  mischief,  or  at  play. 
The  truth  is,  that  I  read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when 
no  one  else  read,  and  had  read  all  sorts  of  reading  since 
I  was  five  years  old,  and  yet  never  met  with  a  Eeview, 
which  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of  why  I  should  not 
have  read  them.  But  it  is  true  ;  for  I  remember  when 

*  The  poet  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  title  of  his  great  uncle  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1798. 
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Hunter  and  Curzon,  in  1804,  told  me  this  opinion  at 
Harrow,  I  made  them  laugh  by  my  ludicrous  astonish- 
ment in  asking  them  "What  is  a  Eeview  1 "  To  be  sure, 
they  were  then  less  common.  In  three  years  more,  I 
was  better  acquainted  with  that  same  ;  but  the  first 
I  ever  read  was  in  1806-7, 

At  school  I  was  (as  I  have  said)  remarked  for  the 
extent  and  readiness  of  my  general  information  ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  idle,  capable  of  great  sudden  exertions, 
but  of  few  continuous  drudgeries.  My  qualities  were 
much  more  oratorical  and  martial  than  poetical ;  and 
Dr.  Drury,  my  grand  patron,  (our  head  master,)  had 
a  great  notion  that  I  should  turn  out  an  orator,  from 
my  fluency,  my  turbulence,  my  voice,  my  copiousness 
of  declamation,  and  my  action.  I  remember  that  my 
first  declamation  astonished  him  into  some  unwonted 
(for  he  was  economical  of  such)  and  sudden  compli- 
ments, before  the  declaimers  at  our  first  rehearsal. 
My  first  Harrow  verses,  (that  is,  English,  as  exercises, 
a  translation  of  a  chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of 
jEschylus,)  were  received  by  him  but  coolly.  No  one 
had  the  least  notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesy. 


HIS  HAREOW  FIGHTS.— DR.  DRURT. 

At  Harrow,  I  fought  my  way  very  fairly.     I  think  I 
lost  but   one  battle   out  of  seven  ;    and  that  was  to 

H ;  —  and  the  rascal  did  not  win  it,  but  by  the 

unfair  treatment  of  his  own  boarding-house,  where  we 
boxed :  I  had  not  even  a  second.  I  never  forgave  him  ; 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet  him  now,  as  I  am  sure 
we  should  quarrel.  My  most  memorable  combats  were 
with  Morgan,  Bice,  Eainsford,  and  Lord  Jocelyn, — but 
we  were  always  friendly  afterwards.  I  was  a  most 
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unpopular  boy,  but  led  latterly,  and  have  retained 
many  of  iny  school  friendships,  and  all  my  dislikes — 
except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebellious]  y,  and 
have  been  sorry  ever  since.  Dr.  Drury,  whom  I 
plagued  sufficiently  too,  was  the  best,  the  kindest,  (and 
yet  strict  too,)  friend  I  ever  had — and  I  look  upon  him 
still  as  a  father. 


HIS    SCHOOLFELLOWS— SIR    ROBERT    PEEL,    SIR    GEORGE 
SINCLAIR,  CLAYTON,  LORD  CLARE. 

Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman  ("  that  was,  or  is,  or 
is  to  be,")  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both  at 
the  top  of  our  remove  (a  public  school  phrase).  We 
were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate 
friend.  There  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel 
amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars  ;  and  he  has  not 
disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he  was  greatly  my 
superior  ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor,  I  was  reckoned  at 
least  his  equal ;  as  a  schoolboy,  out  of  school,  I  was 
always  in  scrapes,  and  he  never;  and  in  school,  he 
always  knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely, — but  when  I  knew 
it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In  general  information, 
history,  &c.  &c.,  I  think  I  was  his  superior,  as  well  as 
of  most  boys  of  my  standing. 

The  prodigy  of  our  school-days  was  George  Sinclair, 
(son  of  Sir  John) ;  he  made  exercises  for  half  the  school 
{literally},  verses  at  will,  and  themes  without  it.  * 
He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  the  same  remove,  and 
used  at  times  to  beg  me  to  let  him  do  nay  exercise, — a 
request  always  most  readily  accorded  upon  a  pinch,  or 
when  I  wanted  to  do  something  else,  which  was  usually 
once  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  pacific,  and 
I  savage  ;  so  I  fought  for  him,  or  thrashed  others  for 
him,  or  thrashed  himself  to  make  him  thrash  others 
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when  it  was  necessary,  as  a  point  of  honour  and  stature, 
that  he  should  so  chastise  ; — or  we  talked  politics,  for 
he  was  a  great  politician,  and  were  very  good  friends. 
I  have  some  of  his  letters,  written  to  me  from  school, 
still. 

Clayton  was  another  school-monster  of  learning,  and 
talent,  and  hope  ;  but  what  has  become  of  him  I  do  not 
know.  He  was  certainly  a  genius. 

My  school  friendships  were  with  me  passions  (for  I 
was  always  violent),  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
one  which  has  endured  (to  be  sure  some  have  been  cut 
short  by  death)  till  now.  That  with  Lord  Clare  begun 
one  of  the  earliest,  and  lasted  longest — being  only 
interrupted  by  distance — that  I  know  of.  I  never  hear 
the  word  "  Clare"  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even 
now,  and  I  write  it  with  the  feelings  of  1803-4-5,  ad 
infinitum. 


ire. 


HIS  MEETING  WITH  LORD  CLARE  IN  1821. 


I  met  him  on  the  road  between  Inioty,  and  Bologna, 
after  not  having  met  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  was 
abroad  in  1814,  and  came  home  jjlit  as  1  set  out  in 
1816.  This  meeting  annihilated  for  a  moment  all  the 
years  between  the  present  time  and  the  days  of  Harrow. 
It  was  a  new  and  inexplicable  feeling,  like  rising  from 
the  grave,  to  me.  Clare,  too,  was  much  agitated  —  more 
in  appearance  than  even  myself  ;  for  I  could  feel  his 
heart  beat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  unless,  indeed,  it  was 
the  pulse  of  my  own  which  made  me  think  so.  We 
were  obliged  to  part  for  our  different  journeys,  he  for 
Rome,  I  for  Pisa,  but  with  the  promise  to  meet  again  in 
spring.  We  were  but  five  minutes  together,  and  on 
the  public  road  ;  but  I  hardly  recollect  an  hour  of  my 
existence  which  could  be  weighed  against  them. 
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Of  all  I  have  ever  known,  he  has  always  been  the 
least  altered  in  everything  from  the  excellent  qualities 
and  kind  affections  which  attached  me  to  him  so  strongly 
at  school.  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for 
society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave  a  being  with 
so  little  of  the  leaven  of  bad  passions.  I  do  not  speak 
from  personal  experience  only,  but  from  all  I  have  ever 
heard  of  him  from  others,  during  absence  and  distance. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  propensity  in  which  my 
genius  is  very  limited.  I  do  not  know  the  male  human 
being,  except  Lord  Clare,  the  friend  of  my  infancy,  for 
whom  I  feel  anything  that  deserves  the  name.  All  my 
others  are  men-of-the-world  friendships.  I  did  not 
even  feel  it  for  Shelley,  however  much  I  admired  and 
esteemed  him  ;  so  that  you  see  not  even  vanity  could 
bribe  me  into  it,  for,  of  all  men,  Shelley  thought  highest 
of  my  talents, — and  perhaps  of  my  disposition.  I  will 
do  my  duty  by  my  intimates,  upon  the  principle  of  doing 
as  you  would  be  done  by.  I  have  done  so,  I  trust,  in 
most  instances.  I  may  be  pleased  with  their  conversa- 
tion— rejoice  in  their  success — be  glad  to  do  them 
service,  or  to  receive  their  counsel  and  assistance  in 
return.  But  as  for  friends  and  friendships,  I  have  (as 
I  already  said)  named  the  only  remaining  male  for 
whom  I  feel  any  thing  of  the  kind,  excepting,  perhaps, 
Thomas  Moore.  I  have  had,  and  may  have  still,  a 
thousand  friends,  as  they  are  called,  in  life,  who  are 
like  one's  partners  in  the  waltz  of  this  world — not 
much  remembered  when  the  ball  is  over,  though  very 
pleasant  for  the  time.  Habit,  business,  and  companion- 
ship in  pleasure  or  in  pain;  are  links  of  a  similar  kind, 
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and  the  same  faith  in  politics  is  another.  —  Genoa, 
March,  1823. 


LOED  BYRON'S  FEELINGS  ON  LEAVING  SCHOOL  FOR 
COLLEGE. 

When  I  first  went  up  to  college,  it  was  a  new  and  a 
heavy-  hearted  scene  for  me :  firstly,  I  so  much 
disliked  leaving  Harrow,  that  though  it  was  time 
(I  being  seventeen),  it  broke  my  very  rest  for  the  last 
quarter  with  counting  the  days  that  remained.  I 
always  hated  Harrow  till  the  last  year  and  a  half,  but 
then  I  liked  it.  Secondly,  I  wished  to  go  to  Oxford, 
and  not  to  Cambridge.  Thirdly,  I  was  so  completely 
alone  in  this  new  world,  that  it  half  broke  my  spirits. 
My  companions  were  not  unsocial,  but  the  contrary — 
lively,  hospitable,  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  gay  far 
beyond  my  gaiety.  I  mingled  with,  and  dined,  and 
supped,  &c.,  with  them  ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  it  was 
one  of  the  deadliest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  my  life  to 
feel  that  I  was  no  longer  a  boy. 


HIS  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  LONG,  AND  THEIR  JOINT  PURSUITS 
AT  COLLEGE. 

How  strange  are  my  thoughts  ! — The  reading  of  the 
song  of  Milton,  "  Sabrina  fair,"  has  brought  back  upon 
me — 1  know  not  how  or  why — the  happiest,  perhaps, 
days  of  my  life  (always  excepting,  here  and  there,  a 
Harrow  holiday  in  the  two  latter  summers  of  my  stay 
there)  when  living  at  Cambridge  wjth  Edward  Noel 
Long,  afterwards  of  the  guards, — who,  after  having 
served  honourably  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen 
(of  which  two  or  three  thousand  scoundrels  yet  survive 
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in  plight  and  pay),  was  drowned  early  in  1809,  on  his 
passage  to  Lisbon  with  his  regiment  in  the  St.  George 
transport,  which  was  run  foul  of  in  the  night  by  another 
transport.  We  were  rival  swimmers — fond  of  riding, 
reading,  and  of  conviviality.  We  had  been  at  Harrow 
together ;  but  there,  at  least,  his  was  a  less  boisterous 
spirit  than  mine.  I  was  always  cricketing,  rebelling, 
fighting,  rowing  (from  row,  not  boat-rowing,  a  different 
practice),  and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefs  ;  while  he  was 
more  sedate  and  polished.  At  Cambridge — both  of 
Trinity — my  spirit  rather  softened,  or  his  roughened, 
for  we  became  very  great  friends.  The  description  of 
Sabrina's  seat  reminds  me  of  our  rival  feats  in  diving* 
Though  Cam's  is  not  a  very  transclucent  wave,  it  was 
fourteen  feet  deep,  where  we  used  to  dive  for,  and  pick 
up — having  thrown  them  in  on  purpose — plates,  eggs, 
and  even  shillings.  I  remember,  in  particular,  there 
was  the  stump  of  a  tree  (at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep)  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  spot  where  we  bathed 
most  commonly,  round  which  I  used  to  cling,  and 
wonder  how  I  came  there. 

Our  evenings  we  passed  in  music  (he  was  musical,  and 
played  on  more  than  one  instrument,  flute  and  violon- 
cello), in  which  I  was  audience  ;  and  I  think  that  our 
chief  beverage  was  soda-water.  In  the  day  we  rode, 
bathed,  and  lounged,  reading  occasionally.  We  only 
passed  the  summer  together ;  Long  had  gone  into  the 
Guards  during  the  year  I  passed  in  Notts,  away  from 
college.  His  friendship,  and  a  violent,  though  pure, 
love  and  passion,  which  held  me  at  the  same  period, 
were  the  then  romance  of  the  most  romantic  period  of 
my  life. 

*  "  Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting, 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair,"  &c. 
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Long's  father  wrote  to  me  to  write  his  son's  epitaph. 
I  promised,  but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  complete  it. 
He  was  such  a  good  amiable  being  as  rarely  remains 
long  in  the  world ;  with  talents  and  accomplishments, 
too,  to  make  him  the  more  regretted.  Yet  although  a 
cheerful  companion,  he  had  strange  melancholy  thoughts 
sometimes.  I  remember  once  that  we  were  going  to 
his  uncle's,  I  think — I  went  to  accompany  him  to  the 
door  merely — he  told  me  that  the  night  before  he  had 
taken  up  a  pistol,  not  knowing  or  examining  whether 
it  was  loaded  or  no,  and  had  snapped  it  at  his  head, 
leaving  it  to  chance  whether  it  might  or  might  not  be 
charged  !  The  letter,  too,  which  he  wrote  me  on  leaving 
college  to  join  the  Guards,  was  as  melancholy  in  its 
tenour  as  it  could  well  be  on  such  an  occasion.  But  he 
showed  nothing  of  this  in  his  deportment,  being  mild  and 
gentle,  and  yet  with  much  turn  for  the  ludicrous  in  his 
disposition.  We  were  both  much  attached  to  Harrow, 
and  sometimes  made  excursions  there  together  from 
London,  to  revive  our  school-boy  recollections. — Ravenna 
Journal,  1821. 


PORSON. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  Person  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  hall  of  our  college,  and  in  private  parties,  but  not 
frequently  :  and  I  never  can  recollect  him  except  as 
drunk  or  brutal,  and  generally  both  :  I  mean  in  an 
evening,  for  in  the  hall  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table, 
and  I  at  the  Vice-master's,  so  that  I  was  not  near  him  ; 
and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in  his  demeanour, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  excess  or  outrage  on  his  part  in 
public, — commons,  college,  or  chapel ;  but  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  private  party  of  undergraduates,  many  of 
them  freshmefn  and  strangers,  take  up  a  poker  to  one  of 
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them,  and  heard  him  use  language  as  blackguard  as  his 
action.  I  have  seen  Sheridan  drunk,  too,  with  all  the 
world  ;  but  his  intoxication  was  that  of  Bacchus,  and 
Person's  that  of  Sileuus.  Of  all  the  disgusting  brutes, 
sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Person  was  the  most 
bestial,  as  far  as  the  few  times  that  I  saw  him  went, 
which  were  only  at  William  Bankes's  (the  Nubian  dis- 
coverer's) rooms.  I  saw  him  once  go  away  in  a  rage, 
because  nobody  knew  the  name  of  the  "  Cobbler  of 
Messina,"  insulting  their  ignorance  with  the  most 
vulgar  terms  of  reprobation.  He  was  tolerated  in  this 
state  among  the  young  men  for  his  talents,  as  the  Turks 
think  a  madman  inspired,  and  bear  with  him.  He 
used  to  recite,  or  rather  vomit,  pages  of  all  languages, 
and  could  hiccup  Greek  like  a  Helot ;  and  certainly 
Sparta  never  shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser 
exhibition  than  this  man's  intoxication. 

I  perceive,  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  a  long  account 
of  him,  which  is  very  savage.  I  cannot  judge,  as  I 
never  saw  him  sober,  except  in  hall  or  combination- 
room  ;  and  then  I  was  never  near  enough  to  hear,  and 
hardly  to  see  him.  Of  his  drunken  deportment  I  can 
be  sure,  because  I  saw  it. — To  Mr.  Murray,  Feb.  20, 
1818.  

GAMBLING. 

I  have  a  notion  that  gamblers  are  as  happy  as  many 
people,  being  always  excited.  Wine,  fame,  the  table 
— even  ambition,  sate  now  and  then  ;  but  every  turn 
of  the  card  and  cast  of  the  dice  keeps  the  gamester 
alive  :  besides,  one  can  game  ten  times  longer  than 
one  can  do  anything  else.  I  was  very  fond  of  it 
when  young,  that  is  to  say,  of  hazard,  for  I  hate 
all  car d  games, — even  faro.  When  macco  '(or  whatever 
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they  spell  it)  was  introduced,  I  gave  up  the  whole 
thing,  for  I  loved  and  missed  the  rattle  and  dash  of  the 
box  and  dice,  and  the  glorious  uncertainty,  not  only  of 
good  luck  or  bad  luck,  but  of  any  luck  at  all,  as  one  had 
sometimes  to  throw  often  to  decide  at  all.  I  have 
thrown  as  many  as  fourteen  mains  running,  and  carried 
off  all  the  cash  upon  the  table  occasionally ;  but  I  had 
no  coolness,  or  judgment,  or  calculation.  It  was  the 
delight  of  the  thing  that  pleased  me.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  left  off  in  time,  without  being  much  a  winner  or  loser. 
Since  one-and-twenty  years  of  age  I  played  but  little, 
and  then  never  above  a  hundred,  or  two,  or  three. — 
— Journal. 


SUPPOSED  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN   BYRON   AND 

ROUSSEAU. 

My  mother,  before  I  was  twenty,  would  have  it 
that  I  was  like  Eousseau,  and  Madame  de  Stael  used 
to  say  so  too  in  1813,  and  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  has 
something  of  the  sort  in  its  critique  on  the  fourth 
canto  of  Childe  Harold.  I  can't  see  any  point  of 
resemblance  :  he  wrote  prose  ;  I  verse  :  he  was  of  the 
people  ;  I  of  the  aristocracy  :  he  was  a  philosopher  ; 
I  am  none  :  he  published  his  first  work  at  forty ;  I 
mine  at  eighteen  :  his  first  essay  brought  him  universal 
applause ;  mine  the  contrary :  he  married  his  house- 
keeper ;  I  could  not  keep  house  with  my  wife  :  he 
thought  all  the  world  in  a  plot  against  him  :  my  little 
world  seems  to  think  me  in  a  plot  against  it,  if  I  may 
judge  by  their  abuse  in  print  and  coterie :  he  liked 
botany ;  I  like  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees,  but  know 
nothing  of  their  pedigrees :  he  wrote  music  ;  I  limit 
my  knowledge  of  it  to  what  I  catch  by  ear — I  never 
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could  learn  anything  by  study ,  not  even  a  language — it 
was  all  by  rote  and  ear,  and  memory :  he  had  a  bad 
memory  ;  I  had,  at  least,  an  excellent  one  (ask  Hodgson 
the  poet — a  good  judge,  for  he  has  an  astonishing  one)  : 
he  wrote  with  hesitation  and  care ;  I  with  rapidity, 
and  rarely  with  pains  :  he  could  never  ride,  nor  swim, 
nor  "was  cunning  offence  ;"  1  am  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, a  decent,  though  not  at  all  a  dashing,  rider, 
(having  staved  in  a  rib  at  eighteen,  in  the  course  of 
scampering,)  and  was  sufficient  of  fence,  particularly  of 
the  Highland  broadsword — not  a  bad  boxer,  when  I 
could  keep  my  temper,  which  was  difficult,  but  which 
I  strove  to  do  ever  since  I  knocked  down  Mr.  Purling, 
and  put  his  knee-pan  out  (with  the  gloves  on),  in 
Angelo's  and  Jackson's  rooms  in  1806,  during  the 
sparring — and  I  was,  besides,  a  very  fair  cricketer — 
one  of  the  Harrow  eleven,  when  we  played  against 
Eton  in  1805.  Besides,  Eousseau's  way  of  life,  his 
country,  his  manners,  his  whole  character,  were  so  very 
different,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  a 
comparison  could  have  arisen,  as  it  has  done  three 
several  times,  and  all  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  he  was  also  short-sighted,  and  that 
hitherto  my  eyes  have  been  the  contrary  to  such  a 
degree  that,  in  the  largest  theatre  of  Bologna,  I  distin- 
guished and  read  some  busts  and  inscriptions,  painted 
near  the  stage,  from  a  box  so  distant  and  so  darkly 
lighted,  that  none  of  the  company  (composed  of 
young  and  very  bright-eyed  people,  some  of  them  in 
the  same  box),  could  make  out  a  letter,  and  thought  it 
was  a  trick,  though  I  had  never  been  in  that  theatre 
before. 

Altogether,  I  think  myself  justified  in  thinking  the 
comparison  not  well  founded.  I  don't  say  this  out  of 
pique,  for  Kousseau  was  a  great  man  ;  and  the  thing,  if 
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true,  were  flattering  enough  ;*  but  I  have  no  idea  of 
being  pleased  with  the  chimera. 


LORD  BYRON'S  READING. 

As  to  my  reading,  I  believe  I  may  aver,  without 
hyperbole,  it  has  been  tolerably  extensive  in  the 
historical  department ;  so  that  few  nations  exist,  or 
have  existed,  with  whose  records  I  am  not  in  some 
degree  acquainted,  from  Herodotus  down  to  Gibbon. 
Of  the  classics,  I  know  about  as  much  as  most  school- 
boys after  a  discipline  of  thirteen  years  ;  of  the  law  of 
the  land  as  much  as  enables  me  to  keep  "  within  the 
statute " — to  use  the  poacher's  vocabulary.  I  did 
study  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws  "  and  the  Law  of  Nations  ; 
but  when  I  saw  the  latter  violated  every  month,  I  gave 
up  my  attempts  at  so  useless  an  accomplishment : — of 
geography,  I  have  seen  more  land  on  maps  than  I 
should  wish  to  traverse  on  foot ;  of  mathematics, 
enough  to  give  me  the  headache  without  clearing  the 
part  affected  ;  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  meta- 
physics, more  than  I  can  comprehend ;  f  and  of  com- 
mon sense  so  little,  that  I  mean  to  leave  a  Byronian 
prize  at  each  of  our  "  Almse  Matres "  for  the  first 

*  When,  however,  his  mother  first  suggested  the  comparison,  he 
replied,  "I  do  not  know  that  I  resemble  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  I 
have  no  ambition  to  be  like  so  illustrious  a  madman;  but  this  I 
know,  that  I  shall  live  in  my  own  manner,  and  as  much  alone  as 
possible." 

t  Lord  Byron  left  a  list  of  the  books  he  had  read  before  fifteen, 
which,  if  he  had  fairly  perused  them,  would  have  entitled  him  to  a 
place  among  the  prodigies  of  early  knowledge.  But  though  an  acute, 
quick,  and  discursive  reader,  he  was  more  apt  to  taste  books  than  to 
chew  and  digest  them.  History  and  poetry  have  the  largest  share  in 
the  formidable  list,  and  yet,  later  in  life,  it  appeared  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  that  his  acquaintance  was  not  extensive  with  either  of  these 
ubjects. 
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discovery, — though  I  rather  fear  that  of  the  longitude 
will  precede  it. 

1  once  thought  myself  a  philosopher,  and  talked 
nonsense  with  great  decorum :  I  defied  pain,  and 
preached  up  equanimity.  For  some  time  this  did  very 
well ;  for  no  one  was  in  pain  for  me  but  my  friends, 
and  none  lost  their  patience  but  my  hearers.  At  last, 
a  fall  from  my  horse  convinced  me  bodily  suffering  was 
an  evil ;  *  and  the  worst  of  an  argument  overset 
my  maxims  and  my  temper  at  the  same  moment. — To 
Mr.  Dallas,  Jan.,  1808. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  "HOURS  OF  IDLENESS." 

I  am  of  so  much  importance  that  a  most  violent 
attack  is  preparing  for  me  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Keview.  This  I  had  from  the  authority  of 
a  friend  who  has  seen  the  proof  and  manuscript  of  the 
critique.  You  know  the  system  of  the  Edinburgh 
gentlemen  is  universal  attack.  They  praise  none  ;  and 
neither  the  public  nor  the  author  expects  praise  from 
them.  It  is,  however,  something  to  be  noticed,  as  they 
profess  to  pass  judgment  only  on  works  requiring  the 
public  attention.  You  will  see  this  when  it  comes  out ; 
— it  is,  I  understand,  of  the  most  unmerciful  descrip- 
tion ;  but  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  hope  you  will  not  be 
hurt  by  its  severity. 

Tell  Mrs.  Byron  not  to  be  out  of  humour  with  them, 
and  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  greatest  hostility  on 
their  part.  It  will  do  no  injury  whatever,  and  I  trust 
her  mind  will  not  be  ruffled.  They  defeat  their  object 

*  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  when  a  boy,  preached  the  same  doctrine, 
and  was  confuted  by  a  similar  argumentum  ad  hominem.  A  crab 
griped  his  foot  as  he  was  bathing  on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  made  him 
roar  so  loud  that  his  cries  were  heard  at  Penzance. 
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by  indiscriminate  abuse,  and  they  never  praise  except  the 
partisans  of  Lord  Holland  and  Co.  It  is  nothing  to  be 
abused  when  Southey,  Moore,  Lauderdale,  Strangford,* 
and  Payne  Knight,  share  the  same  fate.— To  Mr.  Becker, 
Feb.  26,  1808. 

You  have  seen  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  of  course. 
I  regret  that  Mrs.  Byron  is  so  much  annoyed.  For  my 
own  part,  these  "  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  "  have  only 
taught  me  to  stand  fire  ;  and,  as  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  upon  the  whole,  my  repose  and  appetite  are 
not  discomposed.  Pratt,  the  gleaner,  author,  poet, 
&c.,  &c.  addressed  a  long  rhyming  epistle  to  me  on  the 
subject,  by  way  of  consolation  ;  but  it  was  not  well 
done,  so  I  do  not  send  it,  though  the  name  of  the  man 
might  make  it  go  down.t  The  E.  Ks.  have  not  performed 
their  task  well ;  $  at  least  the  literati  tell  me  this  ;  and 
I  think  /could  write  a  more  sarcastic  critique  on  myself 
than  any  yet  published.  For  instance,  instead  of  the 
remark, — ill-natured  enough,  but  not  keen, — about 
Macpherson,  I  (quoad  reviewers)  could  have  said, 
"  Alas,  this  imitation  only  proves  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  many  men,  women,  and  children,  could 
write  such  poetry  as  Ossian's." — To  Mr.  Becker,  March 
8, 1808, 

*  Yet  such  are  the  temptations  or  the  necessities  of  a  satirist,  that 
when  Lord  Byron  retaliated  upon  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  he  him- 
self attacked  three  of  these  very  men — Southey,  Moore  and  Strangford. 

t  So  little  gratitude  did  Lord  Byron  feel  towards  his  feeble  champion 
that  he  spoke  contemptuously  of  him  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  though  the  lines  were  omitted  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dallas 
who  was  a  friend  of  Pratt. 

J  Later  in  life,  the  poet  called  the  article  "  a  master-piece  of  low 
wit."  It  came  from  the  pen  of  Brougham,  and  was  evidently  dashed 
off  in  some  scornful  hour  under  the  impression  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  common-place  poetaster.  The  wonderful  genius  which  Lord 
Byron  subsequently  displayed  will  not  prevent  any  candid  person 
from  acknowledging  that  the  '  Hours  of  Idleness '  were  little  better 
than  faint  echoes  of  the  poems  of  Gray  and  Moore. 
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I  remember  the  effect  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Review 
on  me.  I  heard  of  it  six  weeks  before, — read  it  the 
day  of  its  denunciation, — dined  and  drank  three  bottles 
of  claret,  (with  S.  B.  Davies,  I  think,)  neither  ate  nor 
slept  the  less,  but,  nevertheless,  was  not  easy  till  I  had 
vented  my  wrath  and  my  rhyme,  in  the  same  pages, 
against  every  thing  and  every  body.  Like  George,  in 
the  Yicar  of  Wakefield,  "the  fate  of  my  paradoxes" 
would  allow  me  to  perceive  no  merit  in  another.  I 
remembered  only  the  maxim  of  my  boxing-master, 
which,  in  my  youth,  was  found  useful  in  all  general 
riots, — "  Whoever  is  not  for  you  is  against  you — mill 
away  right  and  left,"  and  so  I  did  ; — like  Ishmael,  my 
hand  was  against  all  men,  and  all  men's  anent  me.  I 
did  wonder,  to  be  sure,  at  my  own  success — 

'And  marvels  so  much  wit  is  all  Ms  own,' 

as  Hobhouse  sarcastically  says  of  somebody  (not 
unlikely  myself,  as  we  are  old  friends)  ; — but  were  it  to 
come  over  again,  I  would  not.  I  have  since  redde  the 
cause  of  my  couplets,  and  it  is  not  adequate  to  the 
effect.  C  *  *  told  me  that  it  was  believed  I  alluded  to 
poor  Lord  Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in  one  of  the 
lines.*  I  thank  Heaven  I  did  not  know  it — and  would 
not,  could  not,  if  I  had.  I  must  naturally  be  the  last 
person  to  be  pointed  on  defects  or  maladies. — Diary, 
Nov.  22,  1813. 

LORD  BYRON'S  DOGS. 

Boatswain  is  dead  !f — he  expired  in  a  state  of  madness 
on  the  18th,  after  suffering  much,  yet  retaining  all  the 

No  Muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

t  The  monument  raised  by  him  to  this  dog, — the  most  memorable 
tribute  of  the  kind,  since  the  Dog's  Grave,  of  old,  at  Salamis,— is  still 
VOL.  i.  c 
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gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last,  never  attempting 
to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  one  near  him.  I  have  now 
lost  every  thing  except  old  Murray. — To  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Nov.  1808. 

As  for  canine  recollections,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by 
a  cur  of  mine  own  (always  bating  Boatswain,  the 
dearest,  and,  alas !  the  maddest  of  dogs),  I  had  one 
(half  a  wolf  by  the  she  side)  that  doted  on  me  at  ten 
years  old,  and  very  nearly  ate  me  at  twenty.  When  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  enact  Argus,  he  bit  away  the 
backside  of  my  breeches,  and  never  would  consent  to 
any  kind  of  recognition,  in  despite  of  all  kinds  of  bones 
which  I  offered  him. — To  Mr.  Moore.  Jan.  19,  1815, 


THE  WOUNDED  EAGLET. 

The  last  bird  I  ever  fired  at  was  an  eaglet,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Vostitza.    It  was 

a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  gardens  of  Newstead.  The  misanthropic 
Terses  engraved  upon  it  may  be  found  among  his  poems,  and  the 
following  is  the  inscription  by  which  they  are  introduced  : — 

"Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 

And  all  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 

This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 
Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 

BOATSWAIN,  a  Dog, 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1S03, 
And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  November  18,  1808. 
In  his  original  will  Lord  Byron  directed  that  he  should  be  buried 
with  his  dog,  and  Joe  Murray  was  thought  by  his  master  to  be  worthy 
of  the  same  honour.     When  Lord  Byron  was  abroad,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  Joe  was  showing  the  tomb,  observed,  "Well,  old  boy,  you  will 
take  your  place  here  some  twenty  years  hence."  "  I  don't  know  that, 
sir,"  replied  Joe ;  "if  I  was  sure  his  Lordship  would  come  here,  I  should 
like  it  we]]  enough,  but  I  should  not  like  to  be  alone  with  the  dog." 
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only  wounded,  and  I  tried  to  save  it,  the  eye  was  so 
bright ;  but  it  pined,  and  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  I 
never  did  since,  and  never  will,  attempt  the  death  of 
another  bird. — Diary.  March  20,  1814. 


A  STORM  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.— LORD  BYRON'S  VALET, 
FLETCHER. 

Two  days  ago  I  was  nearly  lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of 
war,*  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  captain  and  crew, 
though  the  storm  was  not  violent.  Fletcher  yelled 
after  his  wife,  the  Greeks  called  on  all  the  saints,  the 
Mussulmans  on  Alia  ;  the  captain  burst  into  tears  and 
ran  below  deck,  telling  iis  to  call  on  God  ;  the  sails 
were  split,  the  main-yard  shivered,  the  wind  blowing 
fresh,  the  night  setting  in,  and  all  our  chance  was  to 
make  Corfu,  which  is  in  possession  of  the  French,  or 
(as  Fletcher  pathetically  termed  it)  "  a  watery  grave." 
I  did  what  I  could  to  console  Fletcher,  but  finding  him 
incorrigible,  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  Albanian  capote 
(an  immense  cloak),  and  lay  down  on  deck  to  wait  the 
worst.  I  have  learnt  to  philosophise  in  my  travels ; 
and  if  I  had  not,  complaint  was  useless.  Luckily  the 
wind  abated,  and  only  drove  us  on  the  coast  of  Suli,  on 
the  main  land,  where  we  landed,  and  proceeded,  by  the 
help  of  the  natives,  to  Prevesa  again  ;  but  I  shall  not 
trust  Turkish  sailors  in  future. 

Fletcher's  next  epistle  will  be  full  of  marvels.  We 
were  one  night  lost  for  nine  hours  in  the  mountains  in 
a  thunder-storm,  and  since  nearly  wrecked.  In  both 
cases  Fletcher  was  sorely  bewildered,  from  apprehen- 

*  Lord  Byron  sailed  from  England  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1809,  and 
remained  for  two  years,  travelling  through  parts  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

c  2 
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sions  of  famine  and  banditti  in  the  first  instance,  and 
drowning  in  the  second  instance.  His  eyes  were  a 
little  hurt  by  the  lightning,  or  crying  (I  don't  know 
which),  but  are  now  recovered.  Like  all  Englishmen 
he  is  very  much  dissatisfied.  He  has  suffered  nothing 
but  from  cold,  heat,  and  vermin,  which  those  who  lie 
in  cottages  and  cross  mountains  in  a  cold  country  must 
undergo,  and  of  which  I  have  equally  partaken  with 
himself ;  but  he  is  not  valiant,  and  is  afraid  of  robbers 
and  tempests.— To  Mrs.  Byron.  Prevesa,  Nov.  12,  1809. 

I  have  arrived  here  in  four  days  from  Constantinople, 
which  is  considered  as  singularly  quick,  particularly  for 
the  season  of  the  year.  Fletcher,  after  having  been 
toasted  and  roasted,  and  baked,  and  grilled,  and  eaten 
by  all  sorts  of  creeping  things,  begins  to  philosophise, 
is  grown  a  refined  as  well  as  a  resigned  character,  and 
promises  at  his  return  to  become  an  ornament  to  his 
own  parish,  and  a  very  prominent  person  in  the  future 
family  pedigree  of  the  Fletchers,  who  I  take  to  be 
Goths  by  their  accomplishments,  Greeks  by  their 
acuteness,  and  ancient  Saxons  by  their  appetite.  He 
(Fletcher)  begs  leave  to  send  half-a-dozen  sighs  to 
Sally  his  spouse,  and  wonders  (though  I  do  not)  that 
his  ill- written  and  worse  spelt  letters  have  never  come 
to  hand.— To  Mrs.  Byron.  Athens,  July  25,  1810. 

I  cannot  find  that  Fletcher  is  any  loss.  Besides,  the 
perpetual  lamentations  after  beef  and  beer,  the  stupid 
bigoted  contempt  for  every  thing  foreign,  and  insur- 
mountable incapacity  of  acquiring  even  a  few  words  of 
any  language,  rendered  him,  like  all  other  English 
servants,  an  incumbrance.  I  do  assure  you,  the  plague 
of  speaking  for  him,  the  comforts  he  required  (more 
than  myself  by  far),  the  pilaws  (a  Turkish  dish  of  rice 
and  meat)  which  he  could  not  eat,  the  wines  which  he 
could  not  drink,  the  beds  where  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
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the  long  list  of  calamities,  such  as  stumbling  horses, 
want  of  tea  ! ! !  &c.,  which  assailed  him,  would  have 
made  a  lasting  source  of  laughter  to  a  spectator,  and 
inconvenience  to  a  master. — To  Mrs.  Byron.  Athens, 
Jan.  14,  1811. 


FLETCHER  WHEN  TRAVELLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  into  the  country, 
I  journeyed  by  night — no  incident,  or  accident,  but  an 
alarm  on  the  part  of  my  valet  on  the  outside,  who,  in 
crossing  Epping  Forest,  actually,  I  believe,  flung  down 
his  purse  before  a  mile-stone,  with  a  glow-worm  in  the 
second  figure  of  number  XIX — mistaking  it  for  a  foot- 
pad and  dark  lantern.  I  can  only  attribute  his  fears 
to  a  pair  of  new  pistols  wherewith  I  had  armed  him  ; 
and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  display  his  vigilance  by 
calling  out  to  me  whenever  we  passed  anything — no 
matter  whether  moving  or  stationary.  Conceive  ten 
miles,  with  a  tremor  every  furlong. — To  Mr.  Moore. 
July  25,  1813. 

SWIMMING  FEATS. 

I  was  three  hours  in  swimming  across  the  Tagus, 
which  is  much  more  hazardous,  being  two  hours  longer 
than  the  Hellespont.  Of  what  may  be  done  in  swim- 
ming, I  will  mention  one  more  instance.  In  1818,  the 
Chevalier  Mengaldo  (a  gentleman  of  Bassano),  a  good 
swimmer,  wished  to  swim  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Scott  and  myself.  As  he  seemed  particularly 
anxious  on  the  subject,  we  indulged  him.  We  all  three 
started  from  the  Island  of  the  Lido  and  swam  to 
Venice.  A.t  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Scott 
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and  I  were  a  good  way  ahead,  and  we  saw  no  more  oi 
our  foreign  friend,  which,  however,  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  there  was  a  gondola  to  hold  his  clothes  and 
pick  him  up.  Scott  swam  on  till  past  the  Kialto,  where 
he  got  out,  less  from  fatigue  than  from  chill,  having 
been  four  hours  in  the  water,  without  rest  or  stay, 
except  what  is  to  be  obtained  by  floating  on  one's 
back — this  being  the  condition  of  our  performance. 
I  continued  my  course  on  to  Santa  Chiara,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  Grand  Canal  (besides  the  distance 
from  the  Lido),  and  got  out  where  the  Laguna  once 
more  opens  to  Fusina.  I  had  been  in  the  water,  by  my 
watch,  without  help  or  rest,  and  never  touching  ground 
or  boat,jfimr  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

I  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes 
only.  I  am  now  ten  years  older  in  time,  and  twenty  in 
constitution,  than  I  was  when  I  passed  the  Dardanelles, 
and  yet  two  years  ago  I  was  capable  of  swimming  four 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  could 
have  continued  two  hours  longer,  though  I  had  on  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  an  accoutrement  which  by  no  means 
assists  the  performance.  My  two  companions  were 
also  four  hours  in  the  water.  Mengaldo  might  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  Scott  about  six-and-twenty. 
— To  Mr.  Murray.  Ravenna,  Feb.  21,  1821. 


.  ~i 


THE  PHYSICIANS  OF  PATRAS. 

I  have  just  escaped  from  a  physician  and  a  fever, 
which  confined  me  five  days  to  bed.  Here  be  two 
physicians,  one  of  whom  trusts  to  his  genius  (never 
having  studied) — the  other  to  a  campaign  of  eighteen 
months  against  the  sick  of  Otranto,  which  he  made  in 
his  youth  with  great  effect.  When  I  was  seized  with 
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my  disorder,  I  protested  against  both  these  assassins  ; 
— but  what  can  a  helpless,  feverish,  toast-and-watered 
poor  wretch  do  ?  In  spite  of  my  teeth  and  tongue, 
the  English  consul,  my  Tartar,  Albanians,  dragoman, 
forced  a  physician  upon  me,  and  in  three  days  vomited 
me  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this  state  I  made  my  epitaph 
—take  it : — 

Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove : 
But  Romanelli  was  so  stout, 
He  beat  all  three— and  blew  it  out. 

But  Nature  and  Jove,  being  piqued  at  my  doubts,  did, 
in  fact,  at  last,  beat  Eomanelli. — To  Mr.  Hodgson.  Oct.  3, 
1810. 

LORD  BYRON'S  COUNTERPART. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1811,  I  met  one  evening  at  the 
Alfred  my  old  school  and  form  fellow,  (for  we  were 
within  two  of  each  other,  he  the  higher,  though  both 
very  near  the  top  of  our  remove,)  Peel,  the  Irish 
secretary.  He  told  me  that,  in  1810,  he  met  me,  as 
he  thought,  in  St.  James's  Street,  but  we  passed  with- 
out speaking.  He  mentioned  this,  and  it  was  denied 
as  impossible,  I  being  then  in  Turkey.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  he  pointed  out  to  his  brother  a  person  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way  : — "  There,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  man  whom  I  took  for  Byron."  His  brother 
instantly  answered,  "Why,  it  is  Byron,  and  no  one 
else."  But  this  is  not  all  :— I  was  seen  by  somebody  to 
write  down  my  name  amongst  the  inquirers  after  the 
King's  health,  then  attacked  by  insanity.  Now,  at 
this  very  period,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  I  was 
ill  of  a  strong  fever  at  Patras,  caught  in  the  marshes 
near  Olympia,  from  the  malaria.  If  I  had  died  there, 
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this  would  have  been  a  new  ghost  story  for  you.  You 
can  easily  ma,ke  out  the  accuracy  of  this  from  Peel 
himself,  who  told  it  in  detail. — To  Mr. 
Ravenna,  Oct.  6,  1820. 


LORD  BYRON'S  FEELINGS  ON  RETURNING  TO  ENGLAND. 

In  a  week,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  shall  be  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  on  the  2nd  of  July  I  shall  have  completed 
(to  a  day)  two  years  of  peregrination,  from  which  I 
am  returning  with  as  little  emotion  as  I  set  out.  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  I  was  more  grieved  at  leaving 
Greece  than  England,  which  I  am  impatient  to  see, 
simply  because  I  am  tired  of  a  long  voyage. 

Indeed,  my  prospects  are  not  very  pleasant. 
Embarrassed  in  my  private  affairs,  indifferent  to 
public,  solitary  without  the  wish  to  be  social,  with  a 
body  a  little  enfeebled  by  a  succession  of  fevers,  but  a 
spirit,  I  trust,  yet  unbroken,  I  am  returning  home 
without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  desire.  The 
first  thing  I  shall  have  to  encounter  will  be  a  lawyer, 
the  next  a  creditor,  then  colliers,  farmers,  surveyors, 
and  all  the  agreeable  attachments  to  estates  out.  of 
repair,  and  contested  coal-pits.  In  short,  I  am  sick 
and  sorry,  and  when  I  have  a  little  repaired  my  irre- 
parable affairs,  away  I  shall  march,  either  to  campaign 
in  Spain,  or  back  again  to  the  East,  where  I  can  at 
least  have  cloudless  skies  and  a  cessation  from  imperti- 
nence.— To  NT.  Hodgson.  Volage  Frigate,  June  29, 
1811. 

I  have  just  been  two  years  (to  a  day,  on  the  2nd  of 
July)  absent  from  England,  and  I  return  to  it  with 
much  the  same  feelings  which  prevailed  on  my  depar- 
ture, viz.,  indifference ;  but  within  that  apathy  I 
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certainly  do  not  comprise  yourself,  as  I  will  prove  by 
every  means  in  my  power.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
been  restricted  to  an  entire  vegetable  diet,  neither  fish 
nor  flesh  coming  within  my  regimen  ;  so  I  expect  a 
powerful  stock  of  potatoes,  greens,  and  biscuit :  I  drink 
no  wine.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be  much  pestered 
with  visitors  ;  but  if  I  am,  you  must  receive  them, 
for  I  am  determined  to  have  nobody  breaking  in  upon 
my  retirement :  you  know  that  I  never  was  fond  of 
society,  and  I  am  less  so  than  before.  I  hope  you 
govern  my  little  empire  and  its  sad  load  of  national 
debt  with  a  wary  hand.— To  Mrs.  Byron.  Volage 
Frigate,  June  25,  1811. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  BYRON. 

My  poor  mother  died  yesterday  !  and  I  am  on  my 
way  from  town  to  attend  her  to  the  family  vault.  I 
heard  one  day  of  her  illness,  the  next  of  her  death.* 
Thank  God  her  last  moments  were  most  tranquil.  I 
am  told  she  was  in  little  pain,  and  not  aware  of  her 
situation.  I  now  feel  the  truth  of  Mr.  Gray's  observa- 
tion, "  That  we  can  only  have  one  mother."  Peace  be 
with  her  !— To  Dr.  Pigot,  Aug.  2,  1811. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  BYRON,  MATTHEWS,  AND  WINGFIELD. 

Peace  be  with  the  dead !  Regret  cannot  wake 
them.  With  a  sigh  to  the  departed,  let  us  resume  the 
;  dull  business  of  life,  in  the  certainty  that  we  also  shall 
have  our  repose.  Besides  her  who  gave  me  being,  I 
have  lost  more  than  one  who  made  that  being  tolerable. 
— The  best  friend  of  my  friend  Hobhouse,  Matthews, 
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a  man  of  the  first  talents,  and  also  not  the  worst  of  my 
narrow  circle,  has  perished  miserably  in  the  muddy 
waves  of  the  Cam,  always  fatal  to  genius  : — my  poor 
schoolfellow,  Wingfield,  at  Coimbra — within  a  month  ; 
and  whilst  I  had  heard  from  all  three,  but  not  seen  one. 
Matthews  wrote  to  me  the  very  day  before  his  death  ; 
and  though  I  feel  for  his  fate,  I  am  still  more  anxious 
for  Hobhouse,  who,  I  very  much  fear,  will  hardly 
retain  his  senses  :  his  letters  to  me  since  the  event  have 
been  most  incoherent.  But  let  this  pass  ;  we  shall  all 
one  day  pass  along  with  the  rest — the  world  is  too  full 
of  such  things,  and  our  very  sorrow  is  selfish. 

I  received  a  letter  from  you,  which  my  late  occupa- 
tions prevented  me  from  duly  noticing. — I  hope  your 
friends  and  family  will  long  hold  together.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you,  on  business,  on  common-place, 
or  anything,  or  nothing — but  death — I  am  already  too 
familiar  with  the  dead.  It  is  strange  that  I  look  on 
the  skulls  which  stand  beside  me  (I  have  always  had 
four  in  my  study)  without  emotion,  but  I  cannot  strip 
the  features  of  those  I  have  known  of  their  fleshy 
covering,  even  in  idea,  without  a  hideous  sensation  ; 
but  the  worms  are  less  ceremonious. — Surely,  the 
Eomans  did  well  when  they  burned  the  dead. — To 
Mr.  Dallas.  Aug.  12,  1811. 

Your  letter  gives  me  credit  for  more  acute  feelings 
than  I  possess ;  for  though  I  feel  tolerably  miserable, 
yet  I  am  at  the  same  time  subject  to  a  kind  of 
hysterical  merriment,  or  rather  laughter  without 
merriment,  which  I  can  neither  account  for  nor 
conquer,  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  relieved  by  it ;  but  an 
indifferent  person  would  think  me  in  excellent  spirits. 
"  We  must  forget  these  things,"  and  have  recourse  to 
our  old  selfish  comforts,  or  rather  comfortable  selfish- 
ness.— To  Mr.  Dallas.  Aug.  21,  1811. 
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People  have  wondered  at  the  melancholy  which  runs 
through  my  writings.  Others  have  wondered  at  my 
personal  gaiety.  But  I  recollect  once,  after  an  hour  in 
which  I  had  been  sincerely  and  particularly  gay  and 
rather  brilliant,  in  company,  my  wife  replying  to  me 
when  I  said  (upon  her  remarking  my  high  spirits), 
"And  yet,  Bell,  I  have  been  called  and  miscalled 
melancholy — you  must  have  seen  how  falsely,  fre- 
quently ?  " — "  No,  Byron,"  she  answered,  "  it  is  not  so : 
at  heart  you  are  the  most  melancholy  of  mankind  ; 
and  often  when  apparently  gayest."  — Journal. 


CHARLES  SKINNER  MATTHEWS. 

What  you  said  of  the  late  Charles  Skinner  Matthews 
has  set  me  to  my  recollections  ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  turn  up  anything  which  would  do  for  the  pur- 
posed Memoir  of  his  brother, — even  if  he  had  pre- 
viously clone  enough  during  his  life  to  sanction  the 
introduction  of  anecdotes  so  merely  personal.  He  was, 
however,  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  would  have 
been  a  great  one.  No  one  ever  succeeded  in  a  more 
surpassing  degree  than  he  did,  as  far  as  he  went.  He 
was  indolent,  too  ;  but  whenever  he  stripped,  he  over- 
threw all  antagonists.  I  myself  recollect  more  of  his 
oddities  than  of  his  academical  qualities,  for  we  lived 
most  together  at  a  very  idle  period  of  my  life.  When 
I  went  up  to  Trinity,  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
and  a  half,  I  was  miserable  and  untoward  to  a  degree. 
I  was  wretched  at  leaving  Harrow,  to  which  I  had 
become  attached  during  the  two  last  years  of  my  stay 
there  ;  wretched  at  going  to  Cambridge  instead  of 
Oxford  (there  were  no  rooms  vacant  at  Christ-church) ; 
wretched  from  some  private  domestic  circumstances  of 
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different  kinds,  and  consequently  about  as  unsocial  as 
a  wolf  taken  from  the  troop.  So  that,  although  I 
knew  Matthews,  and  met  him  often  then  at  Bankes's, 
and  others  of  that  set  of  contemporaries,  yet  I  was 
neither  intimate  with  him  nor  with  any  one  else, 
except  my  old  schoolfellow  Edward  Long  (with  whom 
I  used  to  pass  the  day  in  riding  and  swimming),  and 
William  Bankes,  who  was  good-naturedly  tolerant  of 
my  ferocities. 

It  was  not  till  1807,  after  I  had  been  upwards  of  a 
year  away  from  Cambridge,  to  which  I  had  returned 
again  to  reside  for  my  degree,  that  I  became  one  of 
Matthews's  familiars,  by  means  of  Hobhouse,  who, 
after  hating  me  for  two  years,  because  I  wore  a  white 
hat,  and  a  grey  coat,  and  rode  a  grey  horse  (as  he  says 
himself),  took  me  into  his  good  graces  because  I  had 
written  some  poetry.  Matthews  and  I,  meeting  in 
London,  and  elsewhere,  became  great  cronies.  He  was 
not  good-tempered — nor  %m  I — but  with  a  little  tact 
his  temper  was  manageable,  and  I  thought  him  so 
superior  a  man,  that  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing to  his  humours,  which  were  often,  at  the  same 
time,  amusing  and  provoking.  We  went  down  to 
Newstead  together,  where  I  had  got  a  famous  cellar, 
and  Monks'  dresses  from  a  masquerade  warehouse. 
We  were  a  company  of  some  seven  or  eight,  with  an 
occasional  neighbour  or  so  for  visitors,  and  used  to  sit 
up  late  in  our  friars'  dresses,  drinking  burgundy, 
claret,  champagne,  and  what  not,  out  of  the  skull-cup* 

*  Lord  Byron  gives  the  following  account  of  this  cup  : — "  The 
gardener,  in  digging,  discovered  a  skull  that  had  probably  belonged  to 
some  jolly  friar  or  monk  of  the  abbey,  about  the  time  it  was  demonas- 
teried.  Observing  it  to  be  of  giant  size,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation, a  strange  fancy  seized  me  of  having  it  set  and  mounted  as  a 
drinking  cup.  I  accordingly  sent  it  to  town,  and  it  returned  with  a 
very  high  polish,  and  of  a  mottled  colour  like  tortoiseshell. " 
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and  all  sorts  of  glasses,  and  buffooning  all  round  the 
house,  in  our  conventual  garments.  Matthews  always 
denominated  me  "  the  Abbot,"  and  never  called  me  by 
any  other  name  in  his  good  humours,  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  harmony  of  these  our  symposia  was  some- 
what interrupted,  a  few  days  after  our  assembling,  by 
Matthews's  threatening  to  throw  Hobhouse  out  of  a 
window,  in  consequence  of  I  know  not  what  commerce 
of  jokes  ending  in  this  epigram.  Hobhouse  came  to 
me  and'  said,  that  "  his  respect  and  regard  for  me  as 
host  would  not  permit  him  to  call  out  any  of  my 
guests,  and  that  he  should  go  to  town  next  morning." 
He  did.  I£  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  that 
the  window  was  not  high,  and  that  the  turf  under  it 
was  particularly  soft.  Away  he  went. 

Matthews  and  myself  had  travelled  down  from 
London  together,  talking  all  the  way  incessantly  upon 
one  single  topic.  When  we  got  to  Loughborough,  I 
know  not  what  chasm  had  made  us  diverge  for  a 
moment  to  some  other  subject,  at  which  he  was  indig- 
nant. .  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  don't  let  us  break  through 
— let  us  go  on  as  we  began,  to  our  journey's  end  ; " 
and  so  he  continued,  and  was  as  entertaining  as  ever  to 
the  very  end.  He  had  previously  occupied,  during  my 
year's  absence  from  Cambridge,  my  rooms  in  Trinity, 
with  the  furniture  ;  and  Jones,  the  tutor,  in  his  odd 
way,  had  said,  on  putting  him  in,  u  Mr.  Matthews,  I 
recommend  to  your  attention  not  to  damage  any  of  the 
movables,  for  Lord  Byron,  sir«,  is  a  young  man  of 
tumultuous  passions"  Matthews  was  delighted  with 
this,  and  whenever  anybody  came  to  visit  him,  begged 
them  to  handle  the  very  door  with  caution  ;  and  used 
to  repeat  Jones's  admonition  in  his  tone  and  manner. 
There  was  a  large  mirror  in  the  room,  on  which  he 
remarked  "  that  he  thought  his  friends  were  grown 
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uncommonly  assiduous  in  coming  to  see  him,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  they  only  came  to  see  themselves"  Jones's 
phrase  of  " tumultuous  passions"  and  the  whole  scene, 
had  put  him  into  such  good-humour,  that  I  verily 
believe  that  I  owed  to  it  a  portion  of  his  good  graces. 

When  at  Newstead,  somebody,  by  accident,  rubbed 
against  one  of  his  white  silk  stockings,  one  day  before 
dinner ;  of  course  the  gentleman  apologised.  "  Sir," 
answered  Matthews,  "  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  you, 
who  have  a  great  many  silk  stockings,  to  dirty  other 
people's  ;  but  to  me,  who  have  only  this  one  pair, 
which  I  have  put  on  in  honour  of  the  Abbot  here,  no 
apology  can  compensate  for  such  carelessness  ;  besides, 
the  expense  of  washing."  He  had  the  same  sort  of 
droll,  sardonic  way  about  everything.  A  wild  Irish- 
man, named  Farrell,  one  evening  beginning  to  say 
something  at  a  large  supper  at  Cambridge,  Matthews 
roared  out  "  Silence  !  "  and  then,  pointing  to  Farrell, 
cried  out,  in  the  words  of  the  oracle,  "  Orson  is  endowed 
with  reason"  You  may  easily  suppose  that  Orson  lost 
what  reason  he  had  acquired  on  hearing  this  compli- 
ment. "When  Hobhouse  published  his  volume  of 
poems,  the  Miscellany  (which  Matthews  would  call  the 
Miss-sell-any),  all  that  could  be  drawn  from  him  was, 
that  the  preface  was  " extremely  like  Walsh"  Hob- 
house  thought  this  at  first  a  compliment ;  but  we 
never  could  make  out  what  it  was,  for  all  we  know  of 
Walsh  is  his  Ode  to  King  William,  and  Pope's  epithet 
of  " knowing  Walsh"  When  the Newstead  party  broke 
up  for  London,  Hobhouse  and  Matthews,  who  were  the 
greatest  friends  possible,  agreed,  for  a  whim,  to  walk 
together  to  town.  They  quarrelled  by  the  way,  and 
actually  walked  the  latter  half  of  their  journey,  occa- 
sionally passing  and  repassing,  without  speaking.  When 
Matthews  had  got  to  Highgate,  he  had  spent  all  his 
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money  but  three-pence  halfpenny,  and  determined  to 
spend  that  also  in  a  pint  of  beer,  which  I  believe,  he 
was  drinking  before  a  public-house,  as  Hobhouse  passed 
him  (still  without  speaking)  for  the  last  time  on  their 
route.  They  were  reconciled  in  London  again. 

One  of  his  fancies  was  dining  at  all  sorts  of  out-of- 
the-way  places.  Somebody  popped  upon  him  in  I 
know  not  what  coffee-house  in  the  Strand — and  what 
do  you  think  was  the  attraction  ?  Why,  that  he  paid 
a  shilling  (I  think)  to  dine  with  Ms  hat  on.  This  he 
called  his  "  hat  house,"  and  used  to  boast  of  the  com- 
fort of  being  covered  at  meal  times. 

When  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  expelled  from  Cam- 
bridge for  a  row  with  a  tradesman  named  "Hiron," 
Matthews  solaced  himself  with  shouting  under  Hiron's 
windows  every  evening, 

' '  Ah  me,  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  who  meddles  with  hot  Hiron. " 

fiavenna,  Nov.  12,  1820. 


LORD  BYRON'S  FIRST  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Lords  Holland  and  Grenville,  particularly  the  latter, 
paid  me  some  high  compliments  in  the  course  of  their 
speeches,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  the  papers,  and 
Lords  Eldon  and  Harrowby  answered  me.  I  have  had 
many  marvellous  eulogies  repeated  to  me  since,  in 
person  and  by  proxy,  from  divers  persons  ministerial 
— yea,  ministerial! — as  wejl  as  oppositionists.  Lord 
Holland  tells  me  I  shall  beat  them  all  if  I  persevere  ; 
and  Lord  Grenville  remarked  that  the  construction  of 
some  of  my  periods  are  very  like  Burlce's,  !  !  And  so 
much  for  vanity.  I  spoke  very  violent  sentences  with 
a  sort  of  modest  impudence,  abused  everything  and 
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everybody,  and  put  the  Lord  Chancellor  very  much 
out  of  humour;  and  if  I  may  believe  what  I  hear, 
have  not  lost  any  character  by  the  experiment.  As 
to  my  delivery,  loud  and  fluent  enough,  perhaps  a  little 
theatrical.  I  could  not  recognise  myself  or  any  one  else 
in  the  newspapers. — To  Mr.  Hodgson,  March  5,  1812.* 


» -M  /*!•» 


SHERIDAN'S  OPINION  OF  BYRON'S  ORATORY. 

Sheridan's  liking  for  me  (whether  he  was  not  mysti- 
fying me  I  do  not  know,  but  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and 
others  told  me  that  he  said  the  same  both  before  and 
after  he  knew  me,)  was  founded  upon  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Eeviewers."  He  told  me  that  he  did  not 
care  about  poetry  (or  about  mine — at  least,  any  but 
that  poem  of  mine),  but  he  was  sure,  from  that  and  other 
symptoms,  I  should  make  an  orator,  if  I  would  but  take 
to  speaking,  and  grow  a  parliament  man.  He  never 
ceased  harping  upon  this  to  me  to  the  last ;  and  I 
remember  my  old  tutor,  Dr.  Drury,  had  the  same 
notion  when  I  was  a  boy;  but  it  never  was  my  turn 
of  inclination  to  try.  I  spoke  once  or  twice,  as  all 
young  peers  do,  as  a  kind  of  introduction  into  public 
life ;  but  dissipation,  shyness,  haughty  and  reserved 
opinions,  together  with  the  short  time  I  lived  in 
England  after  my  majority  (only  about  five  years  in 
all),  prevented  me  from  resuming  the  experiment.  As 
far  as  it  went,  it  was  not  discouraging,  particularly  my 
first  speech  (I  spoke  three  or  four  times  in  all)  ;  but 
just  after  it,  my  poem  of  Childe  Harold  was  published, 
and  nobody  ever  thought  about  my  prose  afterwards, 

*  The  speech  was  on  the  Nottingham  Frame-breaking  Bill,  and  was 
delivered  on  the  27th  of  February,  1812,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
appearance  of  "  Childe  Harold." 
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nor  indeed  did  I ;  it  became  to  me  a  secondary  and 
neglected  object,  though  I  sometimes  wonder  to  myself 
if  I  should  have  succeeded. — Journal. 
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I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  fulfilled  my  ideal  of 
an  orator.  Grattan  would  have  been  near  it,  but  for 
his  harlequin  delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard.  Fox  but 
once,  and  then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater,  which  to  me 
seems  as  different  from  an  orator  as  an  improvisatore, 
or  a  versifier,  from  a  poet.  Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not 
oratory.  Canning  is  sometimes  very  like  one.  Wind- 
ham  I  did  not  admire,  though  all  the  world  did  ;  it 
seemed  sad  sophistry.  Whitbread  was  the  Demos- 
thenes of  bad  taste  and  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong 
and  English.  Holland  is  impressive  from  sense  and 
sincerity.  Lord  Lansdowne  good,  but  still  a  debater 
only.  Grenville  I  like  vastly,  if  he  would  prune  his 
speeches  down  to  an  hour's  delivery.  Burdett  is  sweet 
and  silvery  as  Belial  himself,  and  I  think  the  greatest 
favourite  in  Pandemonium  ;  at  least  I  always  heard 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  ministerial  devilry  praise 
his  speeches  up  stairs,  and  run  down  from  Bellamy's 
when  he  was  upon  his  legs.  I  heard  Bob  Milnes  make 
his  second  speech  ;  it  made  no  impression.  I  like  Ward 
— studied,  but  keen,  and  sometimes  eloquent.  Peel,  my 
school  and  form  fellow  (we  sat  within  two  of  each 
other),  strange  to  say,  I  have  never  heard,  though  I  often 
wished  to  do  so  ;  but,  from  what  I  should  remember  of 
him  at  Harrow,  he  is,  or  should  be,  among  the  best  of 
them.  Now  I  do  not  admire  Mr.  Wilberforce's  speaking ; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  flow  of  words  — "  words,  words 
alone." 
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I  doubt  greatly  if  the  English  have  any  eloquence, 
properly  so  called  ;  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Irish  had  a  great  deal,  and  that  the  French  will  have, 
and  have  had  in  Mirabeau.  Lord  Chatham  and  Burke 
are  the  nearest  approaches  to  orators  in  England.  I 
don't  know  what  Erskine  may  have  been  at  the  bar,  but 
in  the  House  I  wish  him  at  the  bar  once  more.  Lauder- 
dale  is  shrill,  and  Scotch,  and  acute. 

But  amongst  all  these,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  I 
never  heard  the  speech  which  was  not  too  long  for  the 
auditors,  and  not  very  intelligible,  except  here  and 
there.  The  whole  thing  is  a  grand  deception,  and  as 
tedious  and  tiresome  as  may  be  to  those  who  must  be 
often  present.  I  heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that 
briefly,  but  I  liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and  his  wit : 
and  he  is  the  only  one  of  them  I  ever  wished  to  hear  at 
greater  length. 

The  impression  of  Parliament  upon  me  was,  that  its 
members  are  not  formidable  as  speakers,  but  very  much 
so  as  an  audience  ;  because  in  so  numerous  a  body  there 
may  be  little  eloquence,  (after  all,  there  were  but  two 
thorough  orators  in  all  antiquity,  and  I  suspect  still 
fewer  in  modern  times,)  but  there  must  be  a  leaven  of 
thought  and  good  sense  sufficient  to  make  them  know 
what  is  right,  though  they  can't  express  it  nobly. 

Home  Tooke  and  Roscoe  both  are  said  to  have 
declared  that  they  left  Parliament  with  a  higher  opinion 
of  its  aggregate  integrity  and  abilities  than  that  with 
which  they  entered  it.  The  general  amount  of  both  in 
most  Parliaments  is  probably  about  the  same,  as  also 
the  number  of  speakers  and  their  talent.  I  except 
orators,  of  course,  because  they  are  things  of  ages,  and 
not  of  septennial  or  triennial  re-unions.  Neither  House 
ever  struck  me  with  more  awe  or  respect  than  the 
same  number  of  Turks  in  a  divan,  or  of  Methodists  in 
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a  barn,  would  have  done.  Whatever  diffidence  or 
nervousness  I  felt  (and  I  felt  both,  in  a  great  degree) 
arose  from  the  number  rather  than  the  quality  of  the 
assemblage,  and  the  thought  rather  of  the  public  without 
than  of  the  persons  within, — knowing  (as  all  know)  that 
Cicero  himself  could  never  have  altered  the  vote  of  a 
single  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  or  bishop.  I  thought 
our  House  dull,  but  the  other  animating  enough  upon 
great  days. 

I  have  heard  that  when  Grattan  made  his  first  speech 
in  the  English  Commons,  it  was  for  some  minutes 
doubtful  whether  to  laugh  at,  or  cheer  him.  The  deb&t 
of  his  predecessor,  Flood,  had  been  a  complete  failure, 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances :  but  when  the 
ministerial  part  of  our  senators  had  watched  Pitt  (their 
thermometer)  for  the  cue,  and  saw  him  nod  repeatedly 
his  stately  nod  of  approbation,  they  took  the  hint  from 
their  huntsman,  and  broke  out  into  the  most  rapturous 
cheers.  Grattan's  speech,  indeed,  deserved  them  ;  it 
was  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  I  did  not  hear  that  speech  of  his 
(being  then  at  Harrow),  but  heard  most  of  his  others 
on  the  same  question — also  that  on  the  war  of  1815. 
I  differed  from  his  opinions  on  the  latter  question,  but 
coincided  in  the  general  admiration  of  his  eloquence. 

When  I  met  old  Courtenay,  the  orator,  at  Rogers's 
the  poet's,  in  1811-12, 1  was  much  taken  with  the  portly 
remains  of  his  fine  figure,  and  the  still  acute  quickness 
of  his  conversation.*  It  was  he  who  silenced  Flood  in 


*  Mr.  Courtenay  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  [descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  noble  Devonshire  family  of  that  name,  He  died  in  1816, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  "  He  was,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  a 
man  of  fine  talents  and  of  various  accomplishments,  which  rendered 
his  conversation  agreeable,  as  his  good  nature  and  kind  heart 
obtained  for  him  the  attachment  of  many  excellent  friends  :  but,  from 
his  speeches  in  parliament,  strangers  mistook  him  for  a  jester  by 
profession. " 

D  2 
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the  English  House  by  a  crushing  reply  to  a  hasty 
of  the  rival  of  Grattan  in  Ireland.  I  asked  Courtenay 
(for  I  like  to  trace  motives)  if  he  had  not  some  personal 
provocation  ;  for  the  acrimony  of  his  answer  seemed  to 
me,  as  I  read  it,  to  involve  it.  Courtenay  said  "  he  had  ; 
that,  when  in  Ireland  (being  an  Irishman),  at  the  bar 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Flood  had  made  a 
personal  and  unfair  attack  upon  himself,  who,  not  being 
a  member  of  that  House,  could  not  defend  himself,  and 
that  some  years  afterwards  the  opportunity  of  retort 
offering  in  the  English  Parliament,  he  could  not  resist 
it."  He  certainly  repaid  Flood  with  interest,  for  Flood 
never  made  any  figure,  and  only  made  a  speech  or  two 
afterwards,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  I  must 
except,  however,  his  speech  on  Eeform  in  1790,  which 
Fox  called  "  the  best  he  ever  heard  upon  that  subject." 


deb&t 


CHILDE  HAROLD. 

I  feel  honoured  by  the  wish  of  such  men  as  Gifford 
that  "  Childe  Harold  "  should  be  continued,  but  to  do 
that  I  must  return  to  Greece  and  Asia  ;  I  must  have 
a  warm  sun  and  a  blue  sky  ;  I  cannot  describe  scenes 
so  dear  to  me  by  a  sea-coal  fire.  I  had  projected  an 
additional  canto  when  I  was  in  the  Troad  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  if  I  saw  them  again,  it  would  go  on  ;  but 
under  existing  circumstances  and  sensations,  I  have 
neither  harp,  "  heart,  nor  voice  "  to  proceed. 

My  work  must  make  its  way  as  well  as  it  can ;  I 
know  I  have  everything  against  me,  angry  poets  and 
prejudices;  but  if  the  poem  is  a  poem,  it  will  surmount 
these  obstacles,  and  if  not,  it  deserves  its  fate. 

Instruct  Mr.  Murray  not  to  allow  his  shopman  to 
call  the  work  "  Child  of  Harrow's  Pilgrimage  !  !  ! !  !  " 
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as  he  has  done  to  some  of  my  astonished  friends,  who 
wrote  to  inquire  after  my  sanity  on  the  occasion,  as 
well  they  might.*— To  Mr.  Dallas,  1811. 


A  FORTUNATE  MAN. 

I  never  heard  but  of  one  man  truly  fortunate,  and  he 
was  Beaumarchais,  the  author  of"  Figaro,"  who  buried 
two  wives  and  gained  three  lawsuits  before  he  was 
thirty. 

A  DEVOTED  HUSBAND. 

Did  you  read  of  a  sad  accident  in  the  "Wye  t'other 
day  ?  A  dozen  drowned  ;  and  Mr.  Eossoe,  a  corpulent 
gentleman,  preserved  by  a  boat-hook  on  an  eel-spear, 
begged,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was  saved — no — lost — 
to  be  thrown  in  again ! ! — as  if  he  could  not  have 
thrown  himself  in,  had  he  wished  it ;  but  this  passes 
for  a  trait  of  sensibility.  What  strange  beings  men 
are,  in  and  out  of  the  Wye  ! — To  Mr.  Bankes,  Sept.  28, 
1812. 


DULNESS  OF  ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

I  return  the  Count  D'Orsay's  Journal,  which  is  a 
very  extraordinary  production,  and  of  a  most  melan- 
choly truth  in  all  that  regards  high-life  in  England.  I 
know,  or  knew  personally,  most  of  the  personages  and 
societies  which  he  describes ;  and  after  reading  his 
remarks,  have  the  sensation  fresh  upon  me  as  if  I  had 

*  The  two  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  were  published  early  in 
March,  1812. 
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seen  them  yesterday.  I  would  however  plead  in  behalf 
of  some  few  exceptions,  which  I  will  mention  by  and 
by.  The  most  singular  thing  is,  how  he  should  have 
penetrated  not  the  fact,  but  the  mystery  of  the  English 
ennui,  at  two-and-twenty.  I  was  about  the  same  age 
when  I  made  the  same  discovery,  in  almost  precisely 
the  same  circles, — (for  there  is  scarcely  a  person  men- 
tioned whom  I  did  not  see  nightly  or  daily,  and  was 
acquainted  more  or  less  intimately  with  most  of  them,) 
— but  I  never  could  have  described  it  so  well,  llfaut 
etre  Franpais,to  effect  this.  But  he  ought  also  to  have 
been  in  the  country  during  the  hunting-season,  with  "  a 
select  party  of  distinguished  guests,"  as  the  papers  term 
it.  He  ought  to  have  seen  the  gentlemen  after  dinner 
(on  the  hunting  days),  and  the  soiree  ensuing  there- 
upon,— and  the  women  looking  as  if  they  had  hunted, 
or  rather  been  hunted  ;  and  I  could  have  wished  that 
he  had  been  at  a  dinner  in  town,  which  I  recollect  at 
Lord  Cowper's  —  small,  but  select,  and  composed  of 
the  most  amusing  people.  The  dessert  was  hardly  on 
the  table,  when,  out  of  twelve,  I  counted  jive  asleep; 
of  that  five,  there  were  Tierney,  Lord  *  *,  and  Lord 
Darnley — I  forget  the  other  two,  but  they  were  either 
wits  or  orators — perhaps  poets.  Alas  !  our  dearly 
beloved  countrymen  have  only  discovered  that  they 
are  tired,  and  not  that  they  are  tiresome  ;  and  I  suspect 
that  the  communication  of  the  latter  unpleasant  verity 
will  not  be  better  received  than  truths  usually  are. — 
To  Lord  Blessington,  April  5,  1823. 


MISERIES  OF  SOCIETY. 


Last  night,  party  at  Lansdowne  House.     To-night, 
party  at  Lady  Charlotte  Greville's— deplorable  waste  of 
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time,  and  something  of  temper.  Nothing  imparted — 
nothing  acquired  —  talking  without  ideas  :  if  anything 
like  thought  in  my  mind,  it  was  not  on  the  subjects  on 
which  we  were  gabbling.  Heigho  !  —  and  in  this  way 
half  London  pass  what  is  called  life.  To-morrow  there 
is  Lady  Heathcote's  —  shall  I  go  ?  yes  —  to  punish 
myself  for  not  having  a  pursuit. — Diary,  March  22, 1814. 
I  went  out  very  little  last  year,  and  mean  to  go  about 
still  less.  I  have  no  passion  for  circles,  and  have  long 
regretted  that  I  ever  gave  way  to  what  is  called  a  town 
life  ;  which  of  all  the  lives  I  ever  saw  (and  they  are 
nearly  as  many  as  Plutarch's),  seems  to  me  to  leave 
the  least  for  the  past  and  future.  —  To  Mr.  Moore, 
March  3,  1814. 


THE  PRINCE  REGENT'S  OPINION  OF  THE  POETRY  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Waving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince 
Eegent.  He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a 
ball ;  and  after  some  sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from 
royal  lips,  as  to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of 
you  and  your  immortalities  :  he  preferred  you  to  every 
bard  past  and  present,  and  asked  which  of  your  works 
pleased  me  most.  It  was  a  difficult  question.  I 
answered,  I  thought  the  "Lay."  He  said  his  own 
opinion  was  nearly  similar.  In  speaking  of  the  others, 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  you  more  particularly  the 
poet  of  Princes,  as  they  never  appeared  more  fascinating 
than  in  "  Marmion  "  and  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  He 
was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  description 
of  your  Jameses  as  no  less  royal  than  poetical.  He 
spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed 
well  acquainted  with  both  ;  so  that  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Turks  and  your  humble  servant)  you  were  in 
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very  good  company.  I  defy  Murray  to  have 
exaggerated  his  Eoyal  Highness's  opinion  of  your 
powers,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  enumerate  all  he  said  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  may  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it 
was  conveyed  in  language  which  would  only  suffer  by 
my  attempting  to  transcribe  it,  and  with  a  tone  and 
taste  which  gave  me  a  very  high  idea  of  his  abilities 
and  accomplishments,  which  I  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  confined  to  manners,  certainly  superior  to 
those  of  any  living  gentleman.  —  To  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
July  6,  1812. 

MR.  AND  MISS  EDGEWORTH. 

I  have  been  reading  the  Life,  by  .himself  and 
daughter,  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Edgeworth,  the  father  of  the 
Miss  Edgeworth.  It  is  altogether  a  great  name.  In 
1813, 1  recollect  to  have  met  them  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  London  (of  which  I  then  formed  an  item,  a 
fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of  a  million, 
the  nothing  of  a  something),  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
hour,  and  at  a  breakfast  of  Sir  Humphry  and  Lady 
Davy,  to  which  I  was  invited  for  the  nonce.  I  had 
been  the  lion  of  1812.  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  with  the  "Cossack,"  towards  the  end  of  1813, 
were  the  exhibitions  of  the  succeeding  year. 

I  thought  Edgeworth  a  fine  old  fellow  of  a  clarety 
elderly,  red  complexion,  but  active,  brisk,  and  endless. 
He  was  seventy,  but  did  not  look  fifty  —  no  nor  forty- 
eight  even.  I  had  seen  poor  Fitzpatrick  not  very  long 
before,  —  a  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  eloquence,  all  things. 
He  tottered,  but  still  talked  like  a  gentleman, 
though  feebly.  Edgeworth  bounced  about,  and  talked 
loud  and  long ;  but  he  seemed  neither  weakly  nor 
decrepit,  and  hardly  old. 


kair-A 
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He  began  by  telling  "that  he  had  given  Dr.  Parr  a 
dressing,  who  had  taken  him  for  an  Irish  bogtrotter," 
&c.  &c.  Now  I,  who  know  Dr.  Parr,  and  who  know 
(not  by  experience — for  I  never  should  have  presumed 
so  far  as  to  contend  with  him — but  by  hearing  him  with 
others,  and  of  others)  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
"  dress  him,"  thought  Mr.  Edge  worth  an  assertor  of  what 
was  not  true.  He  could  not  have  stood  before  Parr  an 
instant.  For  the  rest,  he  seemed  intelligent,  vehe- 
ment, vivacious,  and  full  of  life.  He  bids  fair  for  a 
hundred  years. 

He  was  not  much  admired  in  London,  and  I  remem- 
ber a  "  ryghte  inerrie  "  and  conceited  jest  which  was 
rife  among  the  gallants  of  the  day,  —  viz.,  a  paper  had 
been  presented  for  the  recall  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  the  stage, 
(she  having  lately  taken  leave,  to  the  loss  of  ages, — 
for  nothing  ever  was,  or  can  be,  like  her,)  to  which 
all  men  had  been  called  to  subscribe.  Whereupon 
Thomas  Moore,  of  profane  and  poetical  memory,  did 
propose  that  a  similar  paper  should  be  subscribed  and 
circumscribed  "for  the  recal  of  Mr.  Edge  worth  to 
Ireland." 

The  fact  was  —  everybody  cared  more  about  her. 
She  was  a  nice  little  unassuming  "  Jeanie  Deans-looking 
body,"  as  we  Scotch  say  —  and,  if  not  handsome, 
certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her  conversation  was  as 
quiet  as  herself.  One  would  never  have  guessed  she 
could  write  her  name  ;  whereas  her  father  talked,  not 
as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else,  but  as  if  nothing  else 
was  worth  writing. 

As  for  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  I  forget  —  except  that  I 
think  she  was  the  youngest  of  the  party.  Altogether, 
they  were  an  excellent  cage  of  the  kind  ;  and  suc- 
ceeded for  two  months,  till  the  landing  of  Madame  de 
Stael. 
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To  turn  from  them  to  their  works,  I  admire  them  ; 
but  they  excite  no  feeling,  and  they  leave  no  love — 
except  for  some  Irish  steward  or  postillion.  However, 
the  impression  of  intellect  and  prudence  is  profound  — 
and  may  be  useful. — Diary,  Jan.  18,  1821. 


MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

Madame  de  Stael  Holstein  has  lost  one  of  her  young 
barons,  who  has  been  carbonadoed  by  a  vile  Teutonic 
adjutant, — kilt  and  killed  in  a  coffee-house  at  Scraw- 
senhawsen.  Corinne  is,  of  course,  what  all  mothers 
must  be, — but  will,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  do  what 
few  mothers  could — write  an  Essay  upon  it.  She  can- 
not exist  without  a  grievance  —  and  somebody  to  see, 
or  read,  how  much  grief  becomes  her.  I  have  not  seen 
her  since  the  event;  but  merely  judge  (not  very 
charitably)  from  prior  observation.' — To  NT.  Moore, 
Aug.  22,  1813. 

Last  night,  at  Lord  H.'s  —  Mackintosh,  the  Ossul- 
stones,  Puysegur,  &c.,  there — I  was  trying  to  recollect 
a  quotation  (as  /  think)  of  Stael's,  from  some  Teutonic 
sophist  about  architecture.  "  Architecture,"  says  this 
Macoronico  Tedescho, "  reminds  me  of  frozen  music." 
M.  said  it  was  not  in  her  :  but  Puysegur  said  it  must 
be  hers,  as  it  was  so  like.  Holland  laughed,  as  he  does 
at  all "  De  1'Allemagne," — in  which,  however,  I  think  he 
goes  a  little  too  far.  B.,  I  hear,  contemns  it  too.  But 
there  are  fine  passages  ; — and,  after  all,  what  is  a  work 
—  any — or  every  work — but  a  desert  with  fountains, 
and,  perhaps,  a  grove  or  two,  every  day's  journey  ?  To 
be  sure,  in  Madame,  what  we  often  mistake,  and  "  pant 
for,"  as  the  "cooling  stream,"  turns  out  to  be  the 
"  mirage  "  (Critic^  verbiage)  ;  but  we  do,  at  last,  get  to 
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something  like  the  temple  of  Jove  Ammon,  and  then 
the  waste  we  have  passed  is  only  remembered  to 
gladden  the  contrast. — Diary,  Nov.\1^  1813. 

The  Stael  and  I  are  now  very  good  friends  ;  though 
she  asked  Lady  Melbourne  whether  I  had  really  any 
bonhommie.  She  might  as  well  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion before  she  told  C.  L.,  "  c'est  un  d6mon."  True 
enough,  but  rather  premature,  for  she  could  not  have 
found  it  out.— Diary,  Dec.  10,  1813. 

I  saw  Lewis  to-day,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Oatlands,  where  he  has  been  squabbling  with  Mad.  de 
Stael  about  himself,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Mackintosh  and 
me.  My  homage  has  never  been  paid  in  that  quarter, 
or  we  would  have  agreed  still  worse.  I  don't  talk — 
I  can't  flatter,  and  won't  listen,  except  to  a  pretty  or  a 
foolish  woman.  She  bored  Lewis  with  praises  of  him- 
self till  he  sickened — found  out  that  Clarissa  was  per- 
fection, and  Mackintosh  the  first  man  in  England. 
There  I  agree,  at  least  one  of  the  first — but  Lewis  did 
not.  As  to  Clarissa,  I  leave  to  those  who  can  read  it 
to  judge  and  dispute.  I  could  not  do  the  one,  and  am, 
consequently,  not  qualified  for  the  other.  She  told 
Lewis  wisely,  he  being  my  friend,  that  I  was  affected, 
in  the  first  place  ;  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  I  com- 
mitted the  heinous  offence  of  sitting  at  dinner  with  my 
eyes  shut,  or  half  shut.  I  wonder  if  I  really  have  this 
trick.  I  must  cure  myself  of  it,  if  true.  I  should  like,  of 
all  things,  to  have  the  Amabsean  eclogue  between  her 
and  Lewis — both  obstinate,  clever,  odd,  garrulous,  and 
shrill.  In  fact,  one  could  have  heard  nothing  else.  But 
they  fell  out,  alas  ! — and  now  they  will  never  quarrel 
again.  Could  not  one  reconcile  them  for  the  "  nonce  T' 
Poor  Corinne — she  will  find  that  some  of  her  fine  say- 
ings won't  suit  our  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  admire 
her  abilities,  but  really  her  society  is  overwhelming — 
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an  avalanche  that  buries  one  in  glittering  nonsense — 
all  snow  and  sophistry. 


COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES  ON  POETRY  AND  CAMPBELL'S 

SENSITIVENESS. 

Coleridge  is  lecturing.  "Many  an  old  fool,"  said 
Hannibal  to  some  such  lecturer,  "  but  such  as  this, 
never,"  He  has  attacked  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and 
all  other  pleasures  whatsoever.  Mr.  Rogers  was  pre- 
sent, and  heard  himself  indirectly  rowed  by  the  lecturer. 
We  are  going  in  a  party  to  hear  the  new  Art  of  Poetry 
by  this  reformed  schismatic  ;  and  were  I  one  of  these 
poetical  luminaries,  or  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be 
noticed  by  the  man  of  lectures,  I  should  not  hear  him 
without  an  answer.  For  you  know,  "  an  a  man  will  be 
beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  never  keep  a  clean 
doublet."  Campbell  will  be  desperately  annoyed.  I 
never  saw  a  man  (and  of  him  I  have  seen  very 
little)  so  sensitive  ;  —  what  a  happy  temperament !  I 
am  sorry  for  it ;  what  can  he  fear  from  criticism  1 — To 
Mr.  Hodgson,  Dec.  8,  1811. 


CAMPBELL'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS,  AND  HIS 
INACCURACY  IN  DESCRIBING  SCENERY. 

Eead  the  Poets  —  English,  that  is  to  say — out  of 
Campbell's  edition.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  taffeta 
in  some  of  Tom's  prefatory  phrases,  but  his  work  is 
good  as  a  whole.  I  like  him  best,  though,  in  his  own 
poetry.  Corrected  his  slips  of  the  pen.  A  good 
work,  though — style  affected — but  his  defence  of  Pope 
is  glorious.  To  be  sure,  it  is  his  own  cause  too,  but 
no  matter,  it  is  very  good,  and  does  him  great  credit. 
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In  reading,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an  expression  of 
Tom  Campbell's  ; — speaking  of  Collins,  he  says  that "  no 
reader  cares  any  more  about  the  characteristic  manners 
of  his  Eclogues  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the  tale 
of  Troy."  'Tis  false— we  do  care  about  "the  authenticity 
of  the  tale  of  Troy."  I  have  stood  upon  that  plain 
daily,  for  more  than  a  month,  in  1810  ;  and  if  anything 
diminished  my  pleasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard 
Bryant  had  impugned  its  veracity.  It  is  true  I  read 
"  Homer  Travestied  "  (the  first  twelve  books),  because 
Hobhouse  and  others  bored  me  with  their  learned 
localities,  and  I  love  quizzing.  But  I  still  venerated  the 
grand  original  as  the  truth  of  history  (in  the  material 
facts)  and  of  place.  Otherwise,  it  would  have  given 
me  no  delight.  Who  will  persuade  me,  when  I  reclined 
upon  a  mighty  tomb,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  hero  ? — 
its  very  magnitude  proved  this.  Men  do  not  labour 
over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead — and  why  should  not 
the  dead  be  Homer's  dead  1  The  secret  of  Tom  Camp- 
bell's defence  of  inaccuracy  in  costume  and  description 
is,  that  his  Gertrude,  &c.  has  no  more  locality  in  com- 
mon with  Pennsylvania  than  with  Penmanmaur.  It  is 
notoriously  full  of  grossly  false  scenery,  as  all 
Americans  declare,  though  they  praise  parts  of  the 
poem.  It  is  thus  that  self-love  for  ever  creeps  out, 
like  a  snake,  to  sting  anything  which  happens,  even 
accidentally,  to  stumble  upon  it. — Diary,  Jan.  10, 11, 12, 
1821. 

ROGERS. 

Eogers  has  returned  to  town,  but  not  yet  recovered 
of  the  Quarterly.*     What  fellows  these  reviewers  are  ! 

*  A  critique  on  his  fragmentary  poem,   "Columbus,"  had  appeared 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  of  June,  1813. 
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"  these  bugs  do  fear  us  all."  They  made  you  fight,  and 
me  (the  milkiest  of  men)  a  satirist,  and  will  end  by 
making  Rogers  madder  than  Ajax.  I  have  been  read- 
ing Memory  again,  the  other  day,  and  Hope  together, 
and  retain  all  my  preference  of  the  former.  His 
elegance  is  really  wonderful — there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  vulgar  line  in  his  book. — To  Mr.  Moore,  Sep.  5,  1813. 
Rogers  is  silent, — and,  it  is  said,  severe.  When  he 
does  talk,  he  talks  well;  and,  on  all  subjects  of  taste, 
his  delicacy  of  expression  is  pure  as  his  poetry.  If 
you  enter  his  house — his  drawing-room — his  library 
— you  of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the  dwelling  of 
a  common  mind.  There  is  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  book 
thrown  aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table, 
that  does  not  bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  elegance  in 
the  possessor.  But  this  very  delicacy  must  be  the 
misery  of  his  existence.  Oh,  the  j  airings  his  disposi- 
tion must  have  encountered  through  life ! — Diary, 
Nov.  22,  1813. 

SOUTHEY. 

Do  read  mathematics.  —  I  should  think  X plus  Fat 
least  as  amusing  as  theCurse  of  Kehama,  and  much  more 
intelligible.  Master  Southey's  poems  are,  in  fact,  what 
parallel  lines  might  be — viz.  prolonged  ad  infinitum 
without  meeting  anything  half  so  absurd  as  themselves. 
— To  Mr.  Harness,  Dec.  6,  1811. 

Yesterday,  at  Holland  House,  I  was  introduced  to 
Southey — the  best-looking  bard  I  have  seen  for  some 
time.  To  have  that  poet's  head  and  shoulders,  I  would 
almost  have  written  his  Sapphics.  He  is  certainly  a 
prepossessing  person  to  look  on,  and  a  man  of  talent, 
and  all  that,  and — there  is  his  eulogy.  —  To  Mr.  Moore, 
Sept.  27,  1813. 
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Southey,  I  have  not  seen  much  of.  His  appearance  is 
Epic;  and  he  is  the  only  existing  entire  man  of  letters. 
All  the  others  have  some  pursuit  annexed  to  their 
authorship.  His  manners  are  mild,  but  not  those  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents  of  the  first  order. 
His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  his  poetry  there  are  various 
opinions :  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  it  for  the  pre- 
sent generation  ;  posterity  will  probably  select.  He  has 
passages  equal  to  anything.  At  present,  he  has  a  party, 
but  no  public — except  for  his  prose  writings.  The 
Life  of  Nelson  is  beautiful— Diary,  Nov.  22,  1813. 


SOTHEBY. 

Sotheby  is  a  good  man,  rhymes  well  (if  not  wisely) 
but  is  a  bore.  He  seizes  you  by  the  button.  One  night 
of  a  rout,  at  Mrs.  Hope's,  he  had  fastened  upon  me, 
notwithstanding  my  symptoms  of  manifest  distress,  (for 
I  was  in  love,  and  had  just  nicked  a  minute  when 
neither  mothers,  nor  husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips, 
were  near  my  then  idol,  who  was  beautiful  as  the 
statues  of  the  gallery  where  we  stood  at  the  time,) — 
Sotheby,  I  say,  had  seized  upon  me  by  the  button  and 
the  heart-strings,  and  spared  neither.  William  Spencer, 
who  likes  fun,  and  don't  dislike  mischief,  saw  my  case, 
and  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
pathetically  bade  me  farewell ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "I  see  it 
is  all  over  with  you."  Sotheby  then  went  away.  Sic  me 
servavit  Apollo. — Diary,  1813. 


MONK  LEWIS. 


!  Lewis  is  going  to  Jamaica  to  suck  his  sugar-canes. 
He  sails  in  two  days  ;  I  inclose  you  his  farewell  note. 
I  saw  him  last  night  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  the 
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last  time  previous  to  his  voyage.  Poor  fellow  !  he  is 
really  a  good  man — an  excellent  man — he  left  me  his 
walking-stick  and  a  pot  of  preserved  ginger.  I  shall 
never  eat  the  last  without  tears  in  my  eyes,  it  is  so  hot. 
— To  Mr.  Moore,  Nov.  4,  1815. 

Lewis  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  but  a  bore. 
My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be  setting 
him  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  person  who  hated 
bores  especially — Madame  de  Stael  or  Hobhouse,  for 
example.  But  I  liked  Lewis  ;  he  was  a  jewel  of  a 
man,  had  he  been  better  set ; — I  don't  mean  personally, 
but  less  tiresome,  for  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as  contra- 
dictory to  everything  and  everybody.  Being  short- 
sighted, when  we  used  to  ride  out  together  near  the 
Brenta  in  the  twilight  in  summer,  he  made  me  go 
before,  to  pilot  him  :  I  am  absent  at  times,  especially 
towards  evening  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  pilotage 
was  some  narrow  escapes  to  the  Monk  on  horseback. 
Once  I  led  him  into  a  ditch  over  which  I  had  passed  as 
usual,  forgetting  to  warn  my  convoy  ;  once  I  led  him 
nearly  into  the  river,  instead  of  on  the  moveable  bridge, 
which  mcommodes  passengers  ;  and  twice  did  we  both 
run  against  the  Diligence,  which,  being  heavy  and 
slow,  did  communicate  less  damage  than  it  received  in 
its  leaders,  who  were  ferrafied  by  the  charge  ;  thrice 
did  I  lose  him  in  the  grey  of  the  gloaming,  and  was 
obliged  to  bring-to  to  his  distant  signals  of  distance 
and  distress  ; — all  the  time  he  went  on  talking  without 
intermission,  for  he  was  a  man  of  many  words.  Poor 
fellow  !  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches — of  a  second 
visit  to  Jamaica. 

"  I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again  ! " 

that  is, — 

I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane 
Monk  Lewis  were  alive  again  ! 

Detached  Thoughts. 
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ERSKINE. 

In  1812,  at  Middleton  (Lord  Jersey's),  amongst  a 
goodly  company  of  lords,  ladies,  and  wits,  there  was 
Erskine — good,  but  intolerable.  He  jested,  he  talked, 
he  did  everything  admirably,  but  then  he  would  be 
applauded  for  the  same  thing  twice  over.  He  would  read 
his  own  verses,  his  own  paragraph,  and  tell  his  own  story 
again  and  again  ;  and  then  the  "  Trial  by  Jury  ! !  !  " 
I  almost  wished  it  abolished,  for  I  sate  next  him  at 
dinner.  As  I  had  read  his  published  speeches,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  repeat  them  to  me. — Journal,  1814. 


CURRAN. 

I  have  met  Curran  at  Holland  House — he  beats 
everybody  ; — his  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his 
humour  (it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit)  perfect. 
Then  he  has  fifty  faces,  and  twice  as  many  voices,  when 
he  mimics — I  never  met  his  equal.  Now,  were  I  a 
woman,  and  eke  a  virgin,  that  is  the  man  I  should 
make  my  Scamander.  He  is  quite  fascinating.  Re- 
member, I  have  met  him  but  once  ;  and  you,  who  have 
known  him  long,  may  probably  deduct  from  my 
panegyric.  I  almost  fear  to  meet  him  again,  lest  the 
impression  should  be  lowered.  What  a  variety  of 
expression  he  conjures  into  that  naturally  not  very  fine 
countenance  of  his  !  He  absolutely  changes  it  entirely. 
I  have  done — for  I  can't  describe  him,  and  you  know 
him.— To  Mr.  Moore,  Oct.  2,  1813. 

Curran  !  Curran's  the  man  who  struck  me  most. 
Such  imagination !  there  never  was  anything  like  it 
that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  His  published  life — his 
published  speeches,  give  you  no  idea  of  the  man — none 
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at  all.  He  was  a  machine  of  imagination,  as  some 
said  of  Piron  *  that  he  was  an  epigrammatic  machine. 
I  have  heard  that  man  speak  more  poetry  than  I  have 
ever  seen  written, — though  I  saw  him  seldom  and  but 
occasionally.  I  saw  him  presented  to  Madame  de 
Stael  at  Mackintosh's  ; — it  was  the  grand  confluence 
between  the  Ehone  and  the  Saone,  and  they  were  both 
so  ugly,  that  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  the  best 
intellects  of  France  and  Ireland  could  have  taken  up 
respectively  such  residences. — Journal. 


one 


GRATTAN. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  Grattan's 
manners  in  private  life  ;  they  were  odd,  but  they  were 
natural.  Curran  used  to  take  him  off,  bowing  to  the  very 
ground,  and  "  thanking  God  that  he  had  no  peculiarities 
of  gesture  or  appearance,"  in  a  way  irresistibly  ludicrous, 
and  Rogers  used  to  call  him  a  "Sentimental  Harlequin." 
— Journal, 

SHERIDAN. 

In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  frequently :  he  was 
superb  !  He  had  a  sort  of  liking  for  me,  and  never 
attacked  me,  at  least  to  my  face,  and  he  did  everybody 
else — high  names,  and  wits  and  orators,  some  of  them 
poets  also.  I  have  seen  him  cut  up  Whitbread,  quiz 
Madame  do  Stael,  annihilate  Colman,  and  do  little  less 
by  some  others  (whose  names,  as  friends,  I  set  not  down) 
of  gofd  fame  and  ability. 

The  last  time  I  met  him  was,  I  think,  at  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcote's,  where  he  was  as  quick  as  ever — no,  it  was 

*  Piron  was  a  French  poet,  dramatist  and  jester,  who  died  in  1773. 
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not  the  last  time ;  the  last  time  was  at  Douglas 
Kinnaird's. 

I  have  met  him  in  all  places  and  parties, — at  White- 
hall with  the  Melbournes,  at  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock's, 
at  Robins'  the  auctioneer's,  at  Sir  Humphry  Davy's, 
at  Sam  Rogers's, — in  short,  in  most  kinds  of  company, 
and  always  found  him  very  convivial  and  delightful. 

I  have  seen  Sheridan  weep  two  or  three  times.  It 
may  be  that  he  was  maudlin  ;  but  this  only  renders  it 
more  impressive,  for  who  would  see 

"  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expire  a  driveller  and  a  show  ?  " 

Once  I  saw  him  cry  at  Robins'  the  auctioneer's,  after  a 
splendid  dinner,  full  of  great  names  and  high  spirits. 
I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  to  Sheridan.  The 
occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  observation  or  other 
upon  the  subject  of  the  sturdiness  of  the  "Whigs  in 
resisting  office  and  keeping  to  their  principles :  Sheridan 
turned  round : — "  Sir,  it  is  easy  for  my  Lord  G.  or 
Earl  G.  or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  H.  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  a  year,  some  of  it  either  presently  derived,  or 
inherited  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions  from  the  public 
money,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof  from 
temptation  ;  but  they  do  not  know  from  what  tempta- 
tion those  have  kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least 
equal  talents,  and  not  unequal  passions,  and  neverthe- 
less knew  not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  was  to 
have  a  shilling  of  their  own."  And  in  saying  this  he  wept. 

I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say,  "  that  he  never 
had  a  shilling  of  his  own."  To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to 
extract  a  good  many  of  other  people's. 

In  1815, 1  had  occasion  to  visit  my  lawyer  in  Chan- 
cery Lane  ;  he  was  with  Sheridan.  After  mutual 
greetings,  &c.,  Sheridan  retired  first.  Before  recurring 
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to  my  own  business,  I  could  not  help  inquiring  that  of 
Sheridan.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  attorney,  "  the  usual 
thing  !  to  stave  off  an  action  from  his  wine-merchant, 
my  client." — "  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  what  do  you  mean 
to  do?" — "Nothing  at  all  for  the  present,"  said  he: 
"  would  you  have  us  proceed  against  old  Sherry  1  what 
would  be  the  use  of  it  ?"  and  here  he  began  laughing, 
and  going  over  Sheridan's  good  gifts  of  conversation. 

Now,  from  personal  experience,  I  can  vouch  that  my 
attorney  is  by  no  means  the  tenderest  of  men,  or  parti- 
cularly accessible  to  any  kind  of  impression  out  of  the 
statute  or  record  ;  and  yet  Sheridan,  in  half  an  hour, 
had  found  the  way  to  soften  and  seduce  him  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  almost  think  he  would  have  thrown  his 
client  (an  honest  man,  with  all  the  laws,  and  some 
justice,  on  his  side)  out  of  the  window,  had  he  come  in 
at  the  moment. 

Such  was  Sheridan  !  he  could  soften  an  attorney  ! 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of 
Orpheus. 

He  told  me  that,  on  the  night  of  the  grand  success  of 
his  School  for  Scandal,  he  was  knocked  down  and  put 
into  the  watch-house  for  making  a  row  in  the  street, 
and  being  found  intoxicated  by  the  watchmen. 

When  dying,  he  was  requested  to  undergo  "an 
operation,"  He  replied,  that  he  had  already  submitted 
to  two,  which  were  enough  for  one  man's  lifetime. 
Being  asked  what  they  were,  he  answered,  "  having  his 
hair  cut,  and  sitting  for  his  picture." 


it.  nf 


SHERIDAN  AND  THE  BAILIFFS. 

When  the  bailiff  (for  I  have  seen  most  kinds  of  life) 
came  upon  me  in  1815  to  seize  my  chattels  (being  a 
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peer  of  parliament,  my  person  was  beyond  him),  being 
curious  (as  is  my  habit),  I  first  asked  him,  "what 
extents  elsewhere  he  had  for  government  ? "  upon 
which  he  showed  me  one  upon  one  house  only  for  seventy 
thousand  pounds  !  Next  I  asked  him  if  he  had  nothing 
for  Sheridan  ?  "  Oh — Sheridan  ! "  said  he  :  "  ay,  I 
have  this  "  (pulling  out  a  pocket-book,  &c.)  ;  "  but,  my 
Lord,  I  have  been  in  Sheridan's  house  a  twelvemonth 
at  a  time — a  civil  gentleman — knows  how  to  deal  with 
us"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

SHERIDAN  AND  COLMAN  COMPARED. 

I  have  met  George  Colman  occasionally,  and  thought 
him  extremely  pleasant  and  convivial.  Sheridan's 
humour,  or  rather  wit,  was  always  saturnine  and  some- 
times savage  ;  he  never  laughed,  (at  least  that  /  saw 
and  I  watched  him,)  but  Colman  did.  If  I  had  to 
choose,  and  could  not  have  both  at  a  time,  I  should 
say,  "Let  me  begin  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and 
finish  it  with  Colman."  Sheridan  for  dinner,  and 
Colman  for  supper  ;  Sheridan  for  claret  or  port,  but 
Colman  for  everything,  from  the  Madeira  and  cham- 
pagne at  dinner,  the  claret  with  a  layer  oiport  between 
the  glasses,  up  to  the  punch  of  the  night  and  down  to 
the  grog,  or  gin  and  water  of  daybreak  ;  all  these  I 
have  threaded  with  both  the  same.  Sheridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a  whole 
regiment — of  light  infantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a 
regiment.  

A  CONVIVIAL  PARTY  WITH  SHERIDAN  AND  COLMAN. 
SHERIDAN  AND  THE  WATCHMAN. 

Yesterday,  I  dined  out  with  a  large-ish  party,  where 
were  Sheridan  and  Colman,  Harry  Harris  of  Covent 
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Garden,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  and  others,  of  note  and  notoriety.  Like 
other  parties  of  the  kind,  it  was  first  silent,  then  talky, 
then  argumentative,  then  disputatious,  then  unintelli- 
gible, then  altogethery,  then  inarticulate,  and  then 
drunk.  When  we  had  reached  the  last  step  of  this 
glorious  ladder,  it  was  difficult  to  get  down  again  with- 
out stumbling  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Kinnaird  and  I  had 
to  conduct  Sheridan  down  a  corkscrew  staircase,  which 
had  certainly  been  constructed  before  the  discovery  of 
fermented  liquors,  and  to  which  no  legs,  however 
crooked,  could  possibly  accommodate  themselves.  "We 
deposited  him  safe  at  home,  where  his  man,  evidently 
used  to  the  business,  waited  to  receive  him  in  the  hall. 
Both  he  and  Colman  were,  as  usual,  very  good ;  but 
I  carried  away  much  wine,  and  the  wine  had  previously 
carried  away  my  memory  ;  so  that  all  was  hiccup  and 
happiness  for  the  last  hour  or  so,  and  I  am  not  im- 
pregnated with  any  of  the  conversation.  Perhaps  you 
heard  of  a  late  answer  of  Sheridan  to  the  watchman 
who  found  him  bereft  of  that  "  divine  particle  of  air," 
called  reason.  u  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  " — no  answer. 
"  What's  your  name  ?  " — a  hiccup.  "  What's  your 
name  1 " — Answer,  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and  impassive 
tone—"  Wilberforce  ! !  ! "  Is  not  that  Sherry  all  over  ? 
— and,  to  my  mind,  excellent.  Poor  fellow,  his  very 
dregs  are  better  than  the  "  first  sprightly  runnings"  of 
others.— London,  Oct.  31,  1815. 


SHERIDAN'S  JOKE  UPON  WHITBREAD'S  PHGENIX. 

Soon  after  the  "Rejected  Addresses"  scene  in  1812, 
I  met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  he  said, 
"  Lord  Byron,  did  you  know  that  amongst  the  writers 
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of  addresses  was  "Whitbread  himself?"  I  answered 
by  an  inquiry  of  what  sort  of  an  address  he  had  made. 
"Of  that,"  replied  Sheridan,  "I  remember  little,  except 
that  there  was  a  phcenix  in  it." — "  A  phoenix  ! !  Well, 
how  did  he  describe  it  ?" — "Like  a  poulterer,"  answered 
Sheridan  :  "  it  was  green,  and  yellow,  and  red,  and 
blue  :  he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a  single  feather." 


LORD  BYRON'S  PANEGYRIC  ON  SHERIDAN. 

Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  piece  of  sentimen- 
tality in  Sheridan.  The  other  night  we  were  all 
delivering  our  respective  and  various  opinions  on  him 
and  other  hommes  marquans,  and  mine  was  this  : — 
"  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,  or  chosen  to  do,  has 
been,  par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has 
written  the  best  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  best 
drama  (in  my  mind,  far  before  that  St.  Giles's  lampoon, 
the  Beggar's  Opera),  the  best  farce  (the  Critic— it  is 
only  too  good  for  a  farce),  and  the  best  Address 
(Monologue  on  Garrick),  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered 
the  very  best  Oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever 
conceived  or  heard  in  this  country."  Somebody  told  S. 
this  the  next  day,  and  on  hearing  it  he  burst  into  tears  ! 

Poor  Brinsley !  if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  I 
would  rather  have  said  these  few,  but  most  sincere, 
words  than  have  written  the  Iliad  or  made  his  own 
celebrated  Philippic.  Nay,  his  own  comedy  never 
gratified  me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had  derived  a 
moment's  gratification  from  any  praise  of  mine,  humble 
as  it  must  appear  to  "  my  elders  and  my  betters."— 
—Diary,  Dec.  17, 1813. 
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SCEOPE  DAVIES'S  PUNS. 

Baillie  (commonly  called  long  Baillie,  a  very  clever 
man,  but  odd)  complained  to  our  friend  Scrope  B. 
Davies,  in  riding,  that  he  had  a  stitch  in  his  side.  "  I 
don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  Scrope,  "  for  you  ride  like  a 
tailor."  Whoever  had  seen  Baillie  on  horseback,  with 
his  very  tall  figure  on  a  small  nag,  would  not  deny  the 
justice  of  the  repartee. 

When  Brummel  was  obliged  (by  that  affair  of  poor 
Meyler,  who  thence  acquired  the  name  of  "  Dick  the 
Dandy-killer  "—it  was  about  money,  and  debt,  and  all 
that)  to  retire  to  France,  he  knew  no  French,  and 
having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked  what  progress 
Brummel  had  made  in  French  ;  he  responded,  "  that 
Brummel  had  been  stopped,  like  Buonaparte  in  Eussia, 
by  the  Elements."" 

I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo,  which  is  a  fair 
exchange  and  no  robbery  ;  for  Scrope  made  his  fortune 
at  several  dinners  (as  he  owned  himself)  by  repeating 
occasionally,  as  his  own,  some  of  the  buffooneries  with 
which  I  had  encountered  him  in  the  morning.* 


DALLAS'S  FARCE. 

You  don't  know  Dallas,  do  you  1  He  had  a  farce 
ready  for  the  stage  before  I  left  England,  and  asked  me 
for  a  prologue,  which  I  promised,  but  sailed  in  such  a 

*  Byron  occasionally  'said  what  are  called  good  things,  but  never 
studied  for  them.  They  came  naturally  and  easily,  and  mixed  with 
the  comic  or  the  serious  as  it  happened.  A  professed  wit  is  of  all 
earthly  companions  the  most  intolerable.  He  is  like  a  schoolboy  with 
his  pockets  stuffed  with  crackers.—  Walter  Scott. 
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hurry  I  never  penned  a  couplet.  I  remember  this 
farce  *  from  a  curious  circumstance.  When  Drury 
Lane  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  by  which  accident 
Sheridan  and  his  son  lost  the  few  remaining  shillings 
they  were  worth,  what  doth  my  friend  Dallas  do  1 
Why,  before  the  fire  was  out,  he  writes  a  note  to  Tom 
Sheridan,  the  manager  of  this  combustible  concern,  to 
inquire  whether  this  farce  was  not  converted  into  fuel 
with  about  two  thousand  other  unactable  manuscripts, 
which  of  course  were  in  great  peril,  if  not  actually  con- 
sumed. Now  was  not  this  characteristic  ? — the  ruling 
passions  of  Pope  are  nothing  to  it.  Whilst  the  poor 
distracted  manager  was  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  building 
only  worth  300,000£j  together  with  some  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  rags  and  tinsel  in  the  tiring  rooms, 
Bluebeard's  elephants,  and  all  that — in  comes  a  note 
from  a  scorching  author,  requiring  at  his  hands  two 
acts  and  odd  scenes  of  a  farce  !  !  — To  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Oct.  3,  1810. 


MR.  O'HIGGINS  AND  HIS  TRAGEDY. 

There  is  a  play  before  me  from  a  personage  who  signs 
himself  "  Hibernicus."  The  hero  is  Malachi,  the  Irish- 
man and  king  ;  and  the  villain  and  usurper,  Turgesius, 
the  Dane.  The  conclusion  is  fine.  Turgesius  is  chained 
by  the  leg  (vide  stage  direction)  to  a  pillar  on  the  stage  ; 
and  King  Malachi  makes  him  a  speech,  not  unlike 
Lord  Castlereagh's  about  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
lawfulness  of  legitimacy,  which  puts  Turgesius  into  a 
frenzy  —  as  Castlereagh's  would,  if  his  audience  was 
chained  by  the  leg.  He  draws  a  dagger  and  rushes  at 

*  This  farce  was  entitled,  "  Not  at  Home,"  and  was  acted,  though, 
with  moderate  success,  at  the  Lyceum,  by  the  Drury  Lane  Company, 
in  November  1809. 
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the  orator  ;   but,  finding  himself  at  the   end  of  li 
tether,  he  sticks  it  into  his  own  carcass,  and  dies,  say- 
ing he  has  fulfilled  a  prophecy. 

Now,  this  is  serious,  downright  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
gravest  part  of  a  tragedy  which  is  not  intended  for 
burlesque.  I  tell  it  you  for  the  honour  of  Ireland. 
The  writer  hopes  it  will  be  represented:  but  what 
is  Hope  ?  Nothing  but  the  paint  on  the  face  of 
Existence ;  the  least  touch  of  Truth  rubs  it  off,  and 
then  we  see  what  a  hollow-cheeked  harlot  we  have  got 
hold  of.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  said  this  last 
superfine  reflection  before.  But  never  mind  ;  it  will 
do  for  the  tragedy  of  "Turgesius,"  to  which  I  can 
append  it. 

The  author  was  a  wild  man,  of  a  salvage  appearance, 
and  the  difficulty  of  not  laughing  at  him  was  only  to 
be  got  over  by  reflecting  upon  the  probable  consequences 
of  such  cachinnation. — To  Mr.  Moore,  Oct.  28,  1815. 


LORD   BYRON   AND   THE   COMMITTEE  FOR   THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 

All  my  new  function  consists  in  listening  to  the 
despair  of  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  the  hopes  of  Kinnaird, 
the  wishes  of  Lord  Essex,  the  complaints  of  Whitbread 
and  the  calculations  of  Peter  Moore — all  of  which,  and 
whom,  seem  totally  at  variance.  C.  Bradshaw  wants 
to  light  the  theatre  with  gas,  which  may,  perhaps  (if 
the  vulgar  be  believed),  poison  half  the  audience,  and 
all  the  dramatis  personce.  Essex  has  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Kean  not  to  get  drunk  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  he  has  never  been  sober  since.  Kinnaird, 
with  equal  success,  would  have  convinced  Eaymond 
that  he,  the  said  Kaymond,  had  too  much  salary. 
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"Whitbread  wants  us  to  assess  the  pit  another  sixpence, 
— an  insidious  proposition — which  will  end  in  an  O.  P, 
combustion.  To  crown  all,  Eobins,  the  auctioneer,  has 
the  impudence  to  be  displeased  because  he  has  no 
dividend.  The  villain  is  a  proprietor  of  shares,  and  a 
long-lunged  orator  in  the  meetings.  I  hear  he  has 
prophesied  our  incapacity, — "a  foregone  conclusion," 
whereof  I  hope  to  give  him  signal  proofs  before  we  are 
done.— To  Mr.  Moore,  June  12,  1815. 


LORD  BYRON'S  OPINION  OF  ACTORS. 

Of  actors,  Cooke  was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  the 
most  supernatural,  Kean  the  medium  between  the 
two.  But  Mrs.  Siddons  was  worth  them  all  put 
together. — Detached  Thoughts. 

Just  returned  from  seeing  Kean  in  Eichard.  By 
Jove,  he  is  a  soul !  Life — nature — truth  without 
exaggeration  or  diminution.  Kemble's  Hamlet  is  per- 
fect ;  but  Hamlet  is  not  Nature.  Eichard  is  a  man  ; 
and  Kean  is  Eichard.— Diary,  Feb.  19,  1814. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  I  may  be  able  to  reply  to 
your  letter,  for  I  am  not  very  well  to-day.  Last  night 
I  went  to  the  representation  of  Alfieri's  "  Mirra,"  the 
two  last  acts  of  which  threw  me  into  convulsions.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  word  a  lady's  hysterics,  but  the 
agony  of  reluctant  tears,  and  the  choking  shudder, 
which  I  do  not  often  undergo  for  fiction.  This  is  but 
the  second  time  for  anything  under  reality ;  the  first  was 
on  seeing  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  The  worst  was, 
that  the  "  Dama  "  in  whose  box  I  was,  went  off  in  the 
same  way,  I  really  believe  more  from  fright  than  any 
other  sympathy — at  least  with  the  players  :  but  she 
has  been  ill,  and  I  have  been  ill,  and  we  are  all  languid 
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and  pathetic  this  morning,  with  great  expenditure  of 
sal  volatile.— Bologna,  Aug.  12,  1819. 


LORD  BYRON'S  EARLY  ATTACHMENTS. 

I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary 
Duff.  How  very  odd  that  I  should  have  been  so 
utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at  an  age  when  I 
could  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  And  the  effect !  My  mother  used  always  to 
rally  me  about  this  childish  amour ;  and,  at  last,  many 
years  after,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told  me  one  day, 
"  Oh,  Byron,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  from 
Miss  Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweetheart,  Mary 
Duff,  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Cockburn."  And  what  was  my 
answer  ?  I  really  cannot  explain  or  account  for  my 
feelings  at  that  moment ;  but  they  nearly  threw  me 
into  convulsions,  and  alarmed  my  mother  so  much, 
that  after  I  grew  better,  she  generally  avoided  the 
subject — to  me — and  contented  herself  with  telling  it  to 
all  her  acquaintance.  Now,  what  could  this  be  ?  I 
had  and  have  been  attached  fifty  times  since  that 
period  ;  yet  I  recollect  all  we  said  to  each  other,  all  our 
caresses,  her  features,  my  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  my 
tormenting  my  mother's  maid  to  write  for  me  to  her, 
which  she  at  last  did,  to  quiet  me.  Poor  Nancy 
thought  I  was  wild,  and,  as  I  could  not  write  for  my- 
self, became  my  secretary.  I  remember,  too,  our 
walks,  and  the  happiness  of  sitting  by  Mary,  in  the 
children's  apartment,  at  their  house  not  far  from  the 
Plain-stones,  at  Aberdeen,  wjiile  her  lesser  sister  Helen 
played  with  the  doll,  and  we  sat  gravely  making  love, 
in  our  way. 

How  did  all  this  occur  so  early  ? — where  could  it 
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originate  ?  My  misery,  my  love  for  that  girl,  were  so 
violent,  that  I  sometimes  doubt  if  I  have  ever  been 
really  attached  since.  Hearing  of  her  marriage  several 
years  after  was  like  a  thunder-stroke — it  nearly  choked 
me — to  the  horror  of  my  mother,  and  the  astonishment 
and  almost  incredulity  of  everybody.  And  it  is  a 
phenomenon  in  my  existence  (for  I  was  not  eight  years 
old)  which  has  puzzled,  and  will  puzzle  me,  to  the 
latest  hour  of  it ;  and  lately,  I  know  not  why,  the 
recollection  (not  the  attachment)  has  recurred  as  forcibly 
as  ever.  I  wonder  if  she  can  have  the  least  remem- 
brance of  it  or  me  ?  or  remember  her  pitying  sister 
Helen  for  not  having  an  admirer  too  ?  How  very 
pretty  is  the  perfect  image  of  her  in  my  memory — her 
brown,  dark  hair,  and  hazel  eyes  ;  her  very  dress  !  I 
should  be  quite  grieved  to  see  her  now  ;  the  reality, 
however  beautiful,  would  destroy,  or  at  least  confuse, 
the  features  of  the  lovely  Peri  which  then  existed  in 
her,  and  still  lives  in  my  imagination,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  sixteen  years. 

I  think  my  mother  told  the  circumstances  (on  my 
hearing  of  her  marriage)  to  the  Parkynses,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  Pigot  family,  and  probably  mentioned  it 
in  her  answer  to  Miss  A.,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  my  childish  penchant,  and  had  sent  the  news  on 
purpose  for  me — and  thanks  to  her. 

Next  to  the  beginning,  the  conclusion  has  often 
occupied  my  reflections,  in  the  way  of  investigation. 
That  the  facts  are  thus,  others  know  as  well  as  I,  and 
my  memory  yet  tells  me  so  in  more  than  a  whisper. 
But,  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am  bewildered  to 
assign  any  cause  for  this  precocity  of  affection. — 
Diary,  1813. 

My  first  dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1800.  It 
was  the  ebullition  of  a  passion  for  my  first  cousin, 
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Margaret  Parker  (daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  the 
two  Admirals  Parker),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
evanescent  beings.  I  have  long  forgotten  the  verses, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget  her — her  dark 
eyes — her  long  eyelashes — her  completely  Greek  cast 
of  face  and  figure  !  I  was  then  about  twelve — she 
rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  injured 
her  spine,  and  induced  consumption.  Her  sister 
Augusta  (by  some  thought  still  more  beautiful)  died 
of  the  same  malady  ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  in  attending 
her,  that  Margaret  met  with  the  accident  which  occa- 
sioned her  own  death.  My  sister  told  me,  that  when 
she  went  to  see  her,  shortly  before  her  death,  upon 
accidentally  mentioning  my  name,  Margaret  coloured 
through  the  paleness  of  mortality  to  the  eyes,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  (residing  with  her 
grandmother,  Lady  Holderness,*  and  seeing  but  little 
of  me,  for  family  reasons),  knew  nothing  of  our  attach- 
ment, nor  could  conceive  why  my  name  should  affect 
her  at  such  a  time.  I  knew  nothing  of  her  illness, 
being  at  Harrow  and  in  the  country,  till  she  was  gone. 
Some  years  after  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — a 
very  dull  one. 

I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  anything  equal  to  the 
transparent  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of 
her  temper,  during  the  short  period  of  our  intimacy. 
She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow — 
all  beauty  and  peace. 

My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon  me.     I  could 

*  This  lady,  daughter  of  M.  Doublette,  a  Dutch  gentleman,  was 
married  at  the  Hague,  in  1743,  to  Robert  D'Arcy,  fourth  Earl  of 
Holderness.  Upon  his  death,  in  1778,  the  earldom  became  extinct, 
and  what  remained  of  his  estate,  together  with  the  barony  of  Conyers, 
descended  to  his  only  daughter,  the  first  wife  of  the  Poet's  father. 
Lady  Holderness  died  in  London,  October,  1801,  aged  eighty. 
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not  sleep,  I  could  not  eat,  I  could  not  rest ;  and  although 
I  had  reason  to  know  that  she  loved  me,  it  was  the 
texture  of  my  life  to  think  of  the  time  which  must 
elapse  before  we  could  meet  again,  being  usually  about 
twelve  hours  of  separation  !  But  I  was  a  fool  then 
and  am  not  much  wiser  now. — Diary,  1821. 


LADY  BYRON. 

Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Annabel!  a, 
which  I  answered.  What  an  odd  situation  and  friend- 
ship is  ours  ! — without  one  spark  of  love  on  either  side, 
and  produced  by  circumstances  which  in  general  [lead 
to  coolness  on  one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other.* 
She  is  a  very  superior  woman,  and  very  little  spoiled, 
which  is  strange  in  an  heiress  —  a  girl  of  twenty  —  a 
peeress  that  is  to  be,  in  her  own  right  —  an  only  child, 
and  a  savante,  who  has  always  had  her  own  way.  She 
is  a  poetess  —  a  mathematician — a  metaphysician,  and 
yet,  withal,  very  kind,  generous,  and  gentle,  with  very 
little  pretension.  Any  other  head  would  be  turned  with 
half  her  acquisitions,  and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages. 
—Diary,  Nov.  30,  1813. 

Lady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  could  never  express 
them  :  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  was  only  good  by  acci- 
dent. Her  letters  were  always  enigmatical,  often 
unintelligible.  She  was  governed  by  what  she  called 
fixed  rules  and  principles  squared  mathematically. 

*  Lord  Byron  refers  here  to  his  first  offer  to  Miss  Milbanke.  ' '  Though 
his  proposal, "  says  Moore,  "  was  not  then  accepted,  every  assurance 
of  friendship  and  regard  accompanied  the  refusal ;  a  wish  was  even 
expressed  that  they  should  continue  to  write  to  each  other,  and  a  cor- 
respondence, in  consequence, — somewhat  singular  between  two  young 
persons  of  different  sexes,  inasmuch  as  love  was  not  the  subject  of  it, 
— ensued  between  them." 
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HIS  ENGAGEMENT  WITH  MISS  MILBANKE. 

Here's  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh ! 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

My  dear  Moore, 

I  am  going  to  be  married — that  is,  I  am  accepted, 
and  one  usually  hopes  the  rest  will  follow.  My  mother 
of  the  Gracchi  (that  are  to  be),  you  think  too  strait- 
laced  for  me,  although  the  paragon  of  only  children, 
and  invested  with  '  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men,' 
and  full  of  *  most  blest  conditions  '  as  Desdemona  her- 
self. Miss  Milbanke  is  the  lady,  and  I  have  her 
father's  invitation  to  proceed  there  in  my  elect  capa- 
city, —  which,  however,  I  cannot  do  till  I  have 
settled  some  business  in  London,  and  got  a  blue  coat. 

She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that  I  really 
know  nothing  certainly,  and  shall  not  enquire.  But  I 
do  know,  that  she  has  talents  and  excellent  qualities  ; 
and  you  will  not  deny  her  judgment,  after  having 
refused  six  suitors  and  taken  me.  Now,  if  you  have 
anything  to  say  against  this,  pray  do;  my  mind's 
made  up,  positively  fixed,  determined,  and  therefore 
I  will  listen  to  reason,  because  now  it  can  do  110 
'haarm.—tfewgtead,  Sept.  21,  1814. 

Dear  Lady  *  *, 

Your  recollection  and  invitation  do  me  great 
honour  ;  but  I  am  going  to  be  '  married,  and  can't 
come.'  My  intended  is  two  hundred  miles  off,  and  the 
moment  my  business  here  is  arranged,  I  must  set  out 
in  a  great  hurry  to  be  happy.  Miss  Milbanke  is  the 
good-natured  person  who  has  undertaken  me,  and,  of 
course,  I  am  very  much  in  love,  and  as  silly  as  all  single 
gentlemen  must  be  in  that  sentimental  situation.  I 
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have  been  accepted  these  three  weeks ;  but  when  the 
event  will  take  place,  I  don't  exactly  know.  It  depends 
partly  upon  lawyers,  who  are  never  in  a  hurry.  One 
can  be  sure  of  nothing  ;  but,  at  present,  there  appears 
no  other  interruption  to  this  intention,  which  seems  as 
mutual  as  possible,  and  now  no  secret,  though  I  did 
not  tell  first, — and  all  our  relatives  are  congratulating 
away  to  right  and  left  in  the  most  fatiguing  manner. 

You  perhaps  know  the  lady.  She  is  niece  to  Lady 
Melbourne,  and  cousin  to  Lady  Cowper  and  others  of 
your  acquaintance,  and  has  no  fault,  except  being  a 
great  deal  too  good  for  me,  and  that  1  must  pardon,  if 
nobody  else  should.  It  might  have  been  two  years 
ago,  and,  if  it  had,  would  have  saved  me  a  world  of 
trouble.  She  has  employed  the  interval  in  refusing 
about  half  a  dozen  of  my  particular  friends,  (as  she  did 
me  once,  by  the  way,)  and  has  taken  me  at  last,  for 
which  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her.  I  wish  it  was 
well  over,  for  I  do  hate  bustle,  and  there  is  no 
marrying  without  some  ; — and  then,  I  must  not  marry 
in  a  black  coat,  they  tell  me,  and  I  can't  bear  a  blue  one. 

Pray  forgive  me  for  scribbling  all  this  nonsense. 
You  know  I  must  be  serious  all  the  rest  of  my  life, 
and  this  is  a  parting  piece  of  buffoonery  which  I  write 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  expecting  to  be  agitated.  — 
Albany,  Oct.  5,  1814. 


A  MONTH  AFTER  MARRIAGE— SIR  RALPH  MILBANKE. 

Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  transferred  to  my 
father-in-law's,  with  my  lady  and  my  lady's  maid, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  and  the  treacle  moon  is  over,  and  I  am 
awake,  and  find  myself  married.*  My  spouse  and  I 

*  He  was  married  at  Seaham,  the  seat  of  Miss  Milbanke's  father,  on 
the  2nd  January,  1815. 
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agree  to — and  in — admiration.  Swift  says  'no  wise 
man  ever  married  ;'  but,  for  a  fool,  I  think  it  the 
most  ambrosial  of  all  possible  future  states.  I  still 
think  one  ought  to  marry  upon  lease ;  but  am  very 
sure  I  should  renew  mine  at  the  expiration,  though 
next  term  were  for  ninety  and  nine  years. 

Upon  this  dreary  coast,  we  have  nothing  but  county 
meetings  and  shipwrecks  :  and  I  have  this  day  dined 
upon  fish,  which  probably  dined  upon  the  crews  of 
several  colliers  lost  in  the  late  gales.  But  I  saw 
the  sea  once  more  in  all  the  glories  of  surf  and  foam, — 
almost  equal  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  interesting 
white  squalls  and  short  seas  of  Archipelago  memory. 

My  papa,  Sir  Ealpho,  hath  recently  made  a  speech 
at  a  Durham  tax-meeting  ;  and  not  only  at  Durham, 
but  here,  several  times  since  after  dinner.  He  is  now, 
I  believe,  speaking  it  to  himself  (I  left  him  in  the 
middle)  over  various  decanters,  which  can  neither 
interrupt  him  nor  fall  asleep, — as  might  possibly  have 
been  the  case  with  some  of  his  audience. — Seaham, 
Stocfaon-upon-Tees,  Feb.  2,  1815. 


THE  BREACH  WITH  LADY  BYRON. 

I  am  at  war  "  with  all  the  world  and  his  wife  ; "  or 
rather,  "  all  the  world  and  my  wife  "  are  at  war  with 
me,  and  have  not  yet  crushed  me, — whatever  they  may 
do.  I  don't  know  that  in  the  course  of  a  hair-breadth 
existence  I  was  ever,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  situation 
so  completely  uprooting  of  present  pleasure,  or  rational 
hope  for  the  future,  as  this  same.  I  say  this,  because 
I  think  so,  and  feel  it.  But  I  shall  not  sink  under  it 
the  more  for  that  mode  of  considering  the  question — I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
idea  what  I  am  going  to  do  myself — or  with  myself — 
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or  where — or  what.  I  had,  a  few  weeks  ago,  some 
things  to  say  that  would  have  made  you  laugh  ;  but 
they  tell  me  now  that  I  must  not  laugh,  and  so  I  have 
been  very  serious — and  am.  My  little  girl  is  in  the 
country,  and,  they  tell  me,  is  a  very  fine  child,  and  now 
nearly  three  months  old.  Lady  Noel  (my  mother-in- 
law,  or,  rather,  at  law)  is  at  present  overlooking  it. 
Her  daughter  (Miss  Milbanke  that  was)  is,  I  believe,  in 
London  with  her  father.  A  Mrs.  C.  (now  a  kind  of 
housekeeper  and  spy  of  Lady  N.'s),  who,  in  her  better 
days,  was  a  washerwoman,  is  supposed  to  be — by  the 
learned— very  much  the  occult  cause  of  our  late  domestic 
discrepancies. 

In  all  this  business,  I  am  the  sorriest  for  Sir  Ralph. 
He  and  I  are  equally  punished,  though  magis  pares 
quam  similes  in  our  affliction.  Yet  it  is  hard  for  both 
to  suffer  for  the  fault  of  one,  and  so  it  is — I  shall  be 
separated  from  my  wife  ;  he  will  retain  his. — To  Mr. 
Moore,  Feb.  29,  1816. 

I  must  set  you  right  in  one  point.  The  fault  was 
not— no,  nor  even  the  misfortune— in  my  "choice" 
(unless  in  choosing  at  att)—for  I  do  not  believe — and  I 
must  say  it,  in  the  very  dregs  of  all  this  bitter  business 
— that  there  ever  was  a  better,  or  even  a  brighter,  a 
kinder,  or  a  more  amiable  and  agreeable  being  than 
Lady  B.  I  never  had,  nor  can  have,  any  reproach  to 
make  her,  while  with  me.  Where  there  is  blame,  it 
belongs  to  myself,  and,  if  I  cannot  redeem,  I  must  bear  it. 

Her  nearest  relatives  are  a  *  *  *  *  — my  circumstances 
have  been  and  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  * — my 
health  has  been  a  good  deal  disordered,  and  my  mind 
ill  at  ease  for  a  considerable  period.  Such  are  the 
causes  (I  do  not  name  them  as  excuses)  which  have 

*  There  had  been  eight  or  nine  executions  in  his  house  within  the 
twelvemonth. 

F  2 
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frequently  driven  me  into  excess,  and  disqualified  my 
temper  for  comfort.  Something  also  may  be  attributed 
to  the  strange  and  desultory  habits  which,  becoming 
my  own  master  at  an  early  age,  and  scrambling  about, 
over  and  through  the  world,  may  have  induced.  I  still, 
however,  think  that,  if  I  had  a  fair  chance,  by  being 
placed  in  even  a  tolerable  situation,  I  might  have  gone 
on  fairly.  But  that  seems  hopeless,  —  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  At  present — except  my 
health,  which  is  better  (it  is  odd,  but  agitation  or 
contest  of  any  kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits,  and 
sets  me  up  for  the  time) — I  have  to  battle  with  all 
kinds  of  unpleasantnesses,  including  private  and 
pecuniary  difficulties,  &c.  &c.  It  is  nothing  to  bear  the 
privations  of  adversity,  or,  more  properly,  ill  fortune  ; 
but  my  pride  recoils  from  its  indignities.  However,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that  same  pride,  which  will, 
I  think,  buckler  me  through  everything.  If  my  heart 
could  have  been  broken,  it  would  have  been  so  years 
ago,  and  by  events  more  afflicting  than  these, — To  Mr. 
Moore,  March  8,  1816. 


rnv 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SEPARATION. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very  good  friends  ; 
and  a  few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Aragon,  with  my 
son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  I  did  not 
accompany  her  immediately,  having  been  in  Aragon 
before,  but  was  to  join  the  family  in  their  Moorish 
chateau  within  a  few  weeks.  During  her  journey,  I 
received  a  very  affectionate  letter  from  Donna  Josepha, 
apprising  me  of  the  welfare  of  herself  and  my  son.  On 
her  arrival  at  the  chateau,  I  received  another,  still 
more  affectionate,  pressing  me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather 
foolish  terms,  to  join  her  immediately.  As  I  was 
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preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville,  I  received  a  third — 
this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose"  di  Cardozo,  who 
requested  me,  in  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  my 
marriage.  I  answered  him  with  equal  politeness,  that 
I  would  do  no  such  thing.  A  fourth  letter  arrived — 
it  was  from  Donna  Josepha,  in  which  she  informed  me 
that  her  father's  letter  was  written  by  her  particular 
desire.  I  requested  the  reason  by  return  of  post :  she 
replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary  to  give  any — but 
that  she  was  an  injured  and  excellent  woman.  I  then 
inquired  why  she  had  written  to  me  the  two  preceding 
affectionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  come  to  Aragon. 
She  answered,  that  was  because  she  believed  me  out  of 
my  senses — that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myself,  I 
had  only  to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and,  making 
my  way  without  difficulty  to  Don  Jose"  di  Cardozo's,  I 
should  there  have  found  the  tenderest  of  wives  and — 
a  strait  waistcoat.*  I  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this 
piece  of  affection,  but  a  reiteration  of  my  request  for 
some  light  upon  the  subject.  I  was  answered,  that 
they  would  only  be  related  to  the  Tnquisition.f  In  the 

*  I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  Doctor  (Dr.  Baillie)  and  a  Lawyer 
(Dr.  Lushington)  almost  forcing  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  into  my 
room.  I  did  not  know  till  afterwards  the  real  object  of  their  visit. 
I  thought  their  questions  singular,  frivolous,  and  somewhat  im- 
portunate, if  not  impertinent :  but  what  should  I  have  thought,  if  I 
had  known  that  they  were  sent  to  provide  proofs  of  my  insanity  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  answers  to  these  emissaries  were  not  very 
rational  or  consistent,  for  my  imagination  was  heated  with  other 
things.  But  Dr.  Baillie  could  not  conscientiously  make  me  out  s\ 
certificate  for  Bedlam  ;  and  perhaps  the  Lawyer  gave  a  more  favour- 
able report  to  his  employers.  I  do  not,  however,  tax  Lady  Byron 
with  this  transaction ;  probably  she  was  not  privy  to  it.  She  was  the 
tobl  of  others.  Her  mother  always  detested  me,  and  had  not  even 
the  decency  to  conceal  it  in  her  house. — Lord  Byron. 

t  Lady  Byron  would  never  reveal  to  her  husband  the  grounds  of  her 
dissatisfaction,  and  would  only  offer  him  the  alternative  of  separating 
without  an  explanation,  or  of  a  suit  in  Doctors'  Commons. 
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mean  time,  our  domestic  discrepancy  had  become  a 
public  topic  of  discussion  ;  and  the  world,  which  always 
decides  justly,  not  only  in  Aragon  but  in  Andalusia, 
determined  that  I  was  not  only  to  blame,  but  that  all 
Spain  could  produce  nobody  so  blameable.  My  case 
was  supposed  to  comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could, 
and  several  which  could  not,  be  committed  ;  and  little 
less  than  an  auto-da-fe  was  anticipated  as  the  result. 
But  let  no  man  say  that  we  are  abandoned  by  our 
friends  in  adversity — it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mine 
thronged  around  me  to  condemn,  advise,  and  console 
me  with  their  disapprobation.  They  told  me  all  that 
was,  would,  or  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  They 
shook  their  heads — they  exhorted  me — deplored  me, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and — went  to 
a  Novel  commenced  by  Lord  Byron. 


FEELINGS  OF  LORD  BYRON  ON   HIS   SEPARATION  AFTER 
HE  HAD  LEFT  ENGLAND  FOR  SWITZERLAND. 

Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered ; 
trunks  stripped  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless  ;  done 
by  a  single  winter, — their  appearance  reminded  me  of 
me  and  my  family. — Journal,  Sept.  23,  1816. 

In  the  weather  for  this  Swiss  tour  (of  13  days), 
I  have  been  very  fortunate — fortunate  in  a  companion 
(Mr.  H.) — fortunate  in  our  prospects,  and  exempt  from 
even  the  little  petty  accidents  and  delays  which  often 
render  journeys  in  a  less  wild  country  disappointing. 
I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased.  I  am  a  lover  of  nature 
and  an  admirer  of  beauty.  I  can  bear  fatigue  and 
welcome  privation,  and  have  seen  some  of  the  noblest 
views  in  the  world.  But  in  all  this— the  recollection 
of  bitterness,  and  more  especially  of  recent  and  more 
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home  desolation,  which,  must  accompany  me  through 
life,  have  preyed  upon  me  here  ;  and  neither  the  music 
of  the  shepherd,  the  crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the 
torrent,  the  mountain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the 
cloud,  have  for  one  moment  lightened  the  weight  upon 
my  heart,  nor  enabled  me  to  lose  my  own  wretched 
identity  in  the  majesty,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  around,  above,  and  beneath  me.  —  Journal^ 
Sept.  29,  1816. 

I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl — any 
thing  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me, 
when  I  stood  alone  upon  my  hearth,  with  my  house- 
hold gods  shivered  around  me.  Do  you  suppose  I  have 
forgotten  it  ?  It  has  comparatively  swallowed  up  in 
me  every  other  feeling,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon 
earth  till  a  tenfold  opportunity  offers.  It  may  come 
yet ;  there  are  others  more  to  be  blamed  than  *  *  *  *, 
and  it  is  on  these  that  my  eyes  are  fixed  unceasingly. — 
To  Mr.  Moore.  Venice,  Sept.  19, 1818. 


LORD  BYRON  ON  HIS  EXILE  AND  DOMESTIC  DIFFERENCES. 

— + — 

"The  life  of  a  writer,"  has  been  said  by  Pope,  I 
believe,  "  to  be  a  warfare  upon  earth."  As  far  as  my 
own  experience  has  gone,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  proposition  ;  and  like  the  rest,  having  once  plunged 
into  this  state  of  hostility,  must,  however  reluctantly, 
carry  it  on.  An  article  has  appeared  in  a  periodical 
work,  entitled  "  Kemarks  on  Don  Juan,"  which  has 
been  so  full  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  as 
to  require  some  observations  on  mine.  In  the  course 
of  this  article,  a  midst  some  extraordinary  observations, 
there  occur  the  following  words  : — "  It  appears  in 
short  as  if  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted  every 
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species  of  sensual  gratification — having  drained  the  cup 
of  sin  even  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  were  resolved  to  show 
us  that  he  is  no  longer  a  human  being  even  in  his 
frailties, — but  a  cool  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with 
a  detestable  glee  over  the  whole  of  the  better  and 
worse  elements  of  which  human  life  is  composed."  In 
another  place  there  appears  "  the  lurking-place  of  his 
selfish  and  polluted  exile." — "By  my  troth,  these  be 
bitter  words." — With  regard  to  the  first  sentence,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  composed  for  Sardanapalus,  Tiberius,  the 
Eegent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Louis  XV. ;  and  that  I 
have  copied  it  with  as  much  indifference  as  I  would 
a  passage  from  Suetonius,  or  from  any  of  the  private 
memoirs  of  the  regency,  conceiving  it  to  be  amply 
refuted  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be 
utterly  inapplicable  to  any  private  individual.  On  the 
words,  "  lurking-place,"  and  "  selfish  and  polluted 
exile,"  I  have  something  more  to  say. — How  far  the 
capital  city  of  a  government,  which  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  and  might  still 
have  existed  but  for  the  treachery  of  Buonaparte,  and 
the  iniquity  of  his  imitators, — a  city,  which  was  the 
emporium  of  Europe  when  London  and  Edinburgh 
were  dens  of  barbarians, — may  be  termed  a  "  lurking- 
place,"  T  leave  to  those  who  have  seen  or  heard  of 
Venice  to  decide.  How  far  my  exile  may  have  been 
"  polluted,"  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  because  the  word  is 
a  wide  one,  arid,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may  chance 
to  overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men  ;  but  that  it  has 
been  "  selfish  "  I  deny.  If,  to  the  extent  of  my  means 
and  my  power,  and  my  information  of  their  calamities, 
to  have  assisted  many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the 
decay  of  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent 
loss  of  substance — if  to  have  never  rejected  an  appli- 
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cation  which  appeared  founded  on  truth — if  to  have 
expended  in  this  manner  sums  far  out  of  proportion  to 
my  fortune,  there  and  elsewhere,  be  selfish,  then  have 
I  been  selfish.  To  have  done  such  things  I  do  not 
deem  much  ;  but  it  is  hard  indeed  to  be  compelled  to 
recapitulate  them  in  my  own  defence,  by  such 
accusations  as  that  before  me,  like  a  panel  before  a 
jury  calling  testimonies  to  his  character,  or  a  soldier 
recording  his  services  to  obtain  his  discharge.  If  the 
person  who  has  made  the  charge  of  "  selfishness " 
wishes  to  inform  himself  further  on  the  subject,  he 
may  acquire,  not  what  he  would  wish  to  find,  but  what 
will  silence  and  shame  him,  by  applying  to  the  Consul- 
General  of  our  nation,  resident  in  the  place,  who  will 
be  in  the  case  either  to  confirm  or  deny  what  I  have 
asserted.* 

I  neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions  to 
sanctity  of  demeanour,  nor  regularity  of  conduct ;  but 
my  means  have  been  expended  principally  on  my  own 
gratification,  neither  now  nor  heretofore,  neither  in 
England  nor  out  of  it ;  and  it  wants  but  a  word  from 
me,  if  I  thought  that  word  decent  or  necessary,  to  call 
forth  the  most  willing  witnesses,  and  at  once  witnesses 
and  proofs,  in  England  itself,  to  show  that  there  are 
those  who  have  derived  not  the  mere  temporary  relief 
of  a  wretched  boon,  but  the  means  which  led  them  to 
immediate  happiness  and  ultimate  independence,  by  my 
want  of  that  very  "  selfishness"  as  grossly  as  falsely  now 
imputed  to  my  conduct. 

Had  I  been  a  selfish  man — had  I  been  a  grasping 

*  Lord  Byron  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  distressed,  and  he  was 
most  unostentatious  in  his  charities ;  for,  besides  considerable  sums 
which  he  gave  away  to  applicants  at  his  own  house,  he  contributed 
largely,  by  weekly  and  monthly  allowances,  to  persons  whom  he  had 
never.seen,  and  who,  as  the  money  reached  them  by  other  hands,  did 
not  even  know  who  was  their  benefactor.—  Hoppner. 
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man — had  I  been,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word, 
even  a  prudent  man, — I  should  not  be  where  I  now  am  ; 
I  should  not  have  taken  the  step  which  was  the  first 
that  led  to  the  events  which  have  sunk  and  swoln  a 
gulf  between  me  and  mine  ;  but  in  this  respect  the 
truth  will  one  day  be  made  known  :  in  the  meantime, 
as  Durandearte  says,  in  the  Cave  of  Montesinos, 
"Patience,  and  shuffle  the' cards." 

I  bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the 
first  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  made :  I  feel  the 
degradation  of  being  compelled  to  make  it ;  but  I  also 
feel  its  truth,  and  I  trust  to  feel  it  on  my  death- 
bed should  it  be  my  lot  to  die  there.  I  am  not  less 
sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this  ;  but,  alas !  who 
have  made  me  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence,  if 
not  they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  referring 
fiction  to  truth,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and 
regarding  characters  of  imagination  as  creatures  of 
existence,  have  made  me  personally  responsible  for 
almost  every  poetical  delineation  which  fancy,  and 
a  particular  bias  of  thought,  may  have  tended  to 
produce  ? 

The  writer  continues  : — "  Those  who  are  acquainted, 
as  who  is  not  ?  with  the  main  incidents  of  the  private 
life  of  Lord  B."  &c.  Assuredly,  whoever  may  be 
acquainted  with  these  "  main  incidents,"  the  writer  of 
the  "  Remarks  on  Don  Juan  "  is  not,  or  he  would  use 
a  very  different  language.  That  which  I  believe  he 
alludes  to  as  a  "  main  incident,"  happened  to  be  a  very 
subordinate  one,  and  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  events  and  circumstances  long  prior  to 
the  period  at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last  drop 
which  makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already 
full. — But,  to  return  to  this  man's  charge  :  he  accuses 
Lord  B.  of  "  an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and 
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manners  of  his  wife."  From  what  parts  of  Don  Juan 
the  writer  has  inferred  this  he  himself  best  knows.  As 
far  as  I  recollect  of  the  female  characters  in  that  pro- 
duction, there  is  but  one  who  is  depicted  in  ridiculous 
colours,  or  that  could  be  interpreted  as  a  satire  upon 
anybody.  But  here  my  poetical  sins  are  again  revisited 
upon  me,  supposing  that  the  poem  be  mine.  If  I  depict 
a  corsair,  a  misanthrope,  a  libertine,  a  chief  of  insur- 
gents, or  an  infidel,  he  is  set  down  to  the  author  ;  and 
if,  in  a  poem  by  no  means  ascertained  to  be  my 
production,  there  appears  a  disagreeable,  casuistical, 
and  by  no  means  respectable  female  pedant,  it  is  set 
down  for  my  wife.  Is  there  any  resemblance  ?  If 
there  be,  it  is  in  those  who  make  it :  I  can  see  none. 
In  my  writings  I  have  rarely  described  any  character 
under  a  fictitious  name  :  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
have  had  their  own — in  many  cases  a  stronger  satire  in 
itself  than  any  which  could  be  appended  to  it.  But  of 
real  circumstances  I  have  availed  myself  plentifully, 
both  in  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous — they  are  to 
poetry  what  landscapes  are  to  the  painter ;  but  my 
figures  are  not  portraits.  It  may  even  have  happened, 
that  I  have  seized  on  some  events  that  have  occurred 
under  my  own  observation,  or  in  my  own  family,  as  I 
would  paint  a  view  from  my  grounds,  did  it  harmonise 
with  my  picture  ;  but  I  never  would  introduce  the 
likenesses  of  its  living  members,  unless  their  features 
could  be  made  as  favourable  to  themselves  as  to  the 
effect ;  which,  in  the  above  instance,  would  be  extremely 
difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  it  is 
in  vain  for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify 
his  own  behaviour  in  that  affair  ;  and  now  that  he  has 
so  openly  and  audaciously  invited  inquiry  and  reproach, 
we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
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plainly  told  so  by  the  voice  of  bis  countrymen."  How 
far  the  "  openness  "  of  an  anonymous  poem,  and  the 
"  audacity "  of  an  imaginary  character,  which  the 
writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady  B.,  may  be 
deemed  to  merit  this  formidable  denunciation  from 
their  "  most  sweet  voices,"  I  neither  know  nor  care  ; 
but  when  he  tells  me  that  I  cannot  "in  any  way  justify 
my  own  behaviour  in  that  affair,"  I  acquiesce,  because 
no  man  can  "justify  "  himself  until  he  knows  of  what 
he  is  accused  ;  and  I  have  never  had — and,  God  knows, 
my  whole  desire  has  ever  been  to  obtain  it — any 
specific  charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  submitted  to  me  by 
the  adversary,  nor  by  others,  unless  the  atrocities  of 
public  rumour  and  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  lady's 
legal  advisers  may  be  deemed  such.  But  is  not  the 
writer  content  with  what  has  been  already  said  and 
done  ?  Has  not  "the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen" 
long  ago  pronounced  upon  the  subject — sentence  with- 
out trial,  and  condemnation  without  a  charge  1  Have 
I  not  been  exiled  by  ostracism,  except  that  the  shells 
which  proscribed  me  were  anonymous  ?  Is  the  writer 
ignorant  of  the  public  opinion  and  the  public  conduct 
upon  that  occasion  1  If  he  is,  I  am  not :  the  public 
will  forget  both,  long  before  I  shall  cease  to  remember 
either. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  faction  has  the  con- 
solation of  thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr  ;  he  is  upheld 
by  hope  and  the  dignity  of  his  cause,  real  or  imaginary : 
he  who  withdraws  from  the  pressure  of  debt  may 
indulge  in  the  thought  that  time  and  prudence  will 
retrieve  his  circumstances :  he  who  is  condemned  by 
the  law  has  a  term  to  his  banishment,  or  a  dream  of 
its  abbreviation  ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  knowledge  or  the 
belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  administra- 
tion in  his  own  particular ;  but  he  who  is  outlawed  by 
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general  opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile 
politics,  illegal  judgment,  or  embarrassed  circumstances, 
whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo  all  the 
bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  with- 
out alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what 
grounds  the  public  founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not 
aware  ;  but  it  was  general,  and  it  was  decisive.  Of  me 
or  of  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had  written 
what  is  called  poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married, 
became  a  father,  and  was  involved  in  differences  with 
my  wife  and  her  relatives,  no  one  knew  why,  because 
the  persons  complaining  refused  to  state  their  grievances. 
The  fashionable  world  was  divided  into  parties,  mine 
consisting  of  a  very  small  minority  :  the  reasonable 
world  was  naturally  on  the  stronger  side,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  lady's,  as  was  most  proper  and  polite. 
The  press  was  active  and  scurrilous  ;  and  such  was  the 
rage  of  the  day,  that  the  unfortunate  publication  of 
two  copies  of  verses,  rather  complimentary  than  other- 
wise to  the  subjects  of  both,  was  tortured  into  a  species' 
of  crime,  or  constructive  petty  treason.  I  was  accused 
of  every  monstrous  vice  by  public  rumour  and  private 
rancour :  my  name,  which  had  been  a  knightly  or  a 
noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  king- 
dom for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt  that, 
if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  murmured 
was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England  ;  if  false,  England 
was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew ;  but  this  was  not 
enough.  In  other  countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes, 
I  was  pursued  and  breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight. 
I  crossed  the  mountains,  but  it  was  the  same  ;  so  I 
went  a  little  farther,  and  settled  myself  by  the  waves 
of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  him 
to  the  waters. 
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If  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends 
who  gathered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to 
which  I  allude  was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel, 
even  in  those  cases  where  political  motives  have 
sharpened  slander  and  doubled  enmity.  I  was  advised 
not  to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should  be  hissed,  nor 
to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I  should  be  insulted  by 
the  way ;  even  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  my  most 
intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  was  under 
apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people  who  might 
be  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  However,  I 
was  not  deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing  Kean 
in  his  best  characters,  nor  from  voting  according  to 
my  principles  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last 
apprehensions  of  my  friends,  I  could  not  share  in  them, 
not  being  made  acquainted  with  their  extent  till  some 
time  after  I  had  crossed  the  channel.  Even  if  I  had 
been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  to  be  much  affected  by 
men's  anger,  though  I  may  feel  hurt  by  their  aversion. 
Against  all  individual  outrage,  I  could  protect  or 
redress  myself ;  and  against  that  of  a  crowd,  I  should 
probably  have  been  enabled  to  defend  myself,  with 
the  assistance  of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar 
occasions. 

I  retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I  was 
the  object  of  general  obloquy  ;  I  did  not  indeed  imagine, 
like  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  that  all  mankind  was  in  a 
conspiracy  against  me,  though  I  had  perhaps  as  good 
grounds  for  such  a  chimera  as  ever  he  had  :  but  I 
perceived  that  I  had  to  a  great  extent  become  per- 
sonally obnoxious  in  England,  perhaps  through  my 
own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  indisputable  :  the  public  in 
general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much  excited 
against  a  more  popular  character,  without  at  least  an 
accusation  or  a  charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed 
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or  substantiated,  for  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the 
common  and  every-day  occurrence  of  a  separation 
between  man  and  wife  could  in  itself  produce  so  great 
a  ferment.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  usual  complaints 
of  "  being  prejudged,"  "  condemned  unheard,"  "  unfair- 
ness," "partiality,"  and  so  forth,  the  usual  changes 
rung  by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  a  trial ; 
but  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  condemned 
without  being  favoured  with  the  act  of  accusation,  and 
to  perceive  in  the  absence  of  this  portentous  charge  or 
charges,  whatever  it  or  they  were  to  be,  that  every 
possible  or  impossible  crime  was  rumoured  to  supply 
its  place,  and  taken  for  granted.  This  could  only  occur 
in  the  case  of  a  person  very  much  disliked ;  and  I 
knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used  to  their  extent 
whatever  little  powers  I  might  possess  of  pleasing  in 
society.  I  had  no  party  in  fashion,  though  I  was 
afterwards  told  that  there  was  one — but  it  was  not  of 
my  formation,  nor  did  I  then  know  of  its  existence — 
none  in  literature  ;  and  in  politics  I  had  voted  with 
the  Whigs,  with  precisely  that  importance  which  a 
Whig  vote  possesses  in  these  Tory  days,  and  with  such 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  in  both  houses 
as  the  society  in  which  I  lived  sanctioned,  but  without 
claim  or  expectation  of  any  thing  like  friendship  from 
any  one,  except  a  few  young  men  of  my  own  age  and 
standing,  and  a  few  others  more  advanced  in  life,  which 
last  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  serve  in  circumstances 
of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  stand  alone  :  and  I 
recollect,  some  time  after,  Madame  de  Stael  said  to  me 
in  Switzerland,  "  You  should  not  have  warred  with  the 
world — it  will  not  do — it  is  too  strong  always  for  any 
individual :  I  myself  once  tried  it  in  early  life,  but  it 
will  not  do."  I  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  this 
remark  ;  but  the  world  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
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begin  the  war ;  and  assuredly,  if  peace  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  courting  and  paying  tribute  to  it,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  obtain  its  countenance.  I  thought  in  the 
words  of  Campbell, 

"  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot, 
And  if  the  world  hath  loved  thee  not, 
Its  absence  may  be  borne." 

From  "  Observations  upon  an  Article  in  BlacJcwood's 
Magazine"    Ravenna,  1820. 


LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  LADY  BYRON,  BUT  NEVER  SENT. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Ada's  hair, 
which  is  very  soft  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as  dark 
already  as  mine  was  at  twelve  years  old,  if  I  may  judge 
from  what  I  recollect  of  some  in  Augusta's  possession 
taken  at  that  age.  But  it  don't  curl, — perhaps  from  its 
being  let  grow.  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of 
the  date  and  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  believe 
that  they  are  the  only  two  or  three  words  of  your 
handwriting  in  my  possession ;  for  your  letters  I 
returned ;  and  except  the  two  words,  or  rather  the  one 
word  "Household,"  written  twice  in  an  old  account- 
book,  I  have  no  other.  I  burnt  your  last  note,  for  two 
reasons :  firstly,  it  was  written  in  a  style  not  very 
agreeable ;  and,  secondly,  I  wished  to  take  your  word 
without  documents,  which  are  the  worldly  resources  of 
suspicious  people. 

I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you  somewhere 
about  Ada's  birthday — the  10th  of  December,  I  believe. 
She  will  then  be  six,  so  that  in  about  twelve  more  I 
shall  have  some  chance  of  meeting  her  ;  perhaps  sooner, 
if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  England  by  business  or  other- 
wise. Recollect,  however,  one  thing,  either  in  distance 
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or  nearness ; — every  day  which  keeps  us  asunder 
should,  after  so  long  a  period,  rather  soften  our  mutual 
feelings,  which  must  always  have  one  rallying-point  as 
long  as  our  child  exists,  which  I  presume  we  both  hope 
will  be  long  after  either  of  her  parents. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separation  has 
been  considerably  more  than  the  whole  brief  period  of 
our  union,  and  the  not  much  longer  one  of  our  prior 
acquaintance.  We  both  made  a  bitter  mistake  ;  but 
now  it  is  over,  and  irrevocably  so.  For,  at  thirty-three 
on  my  part,  and  a  few  years  less  on  yours,  though  it  is 
no  very  extended  period  of  life,  still  it  is  one  when 
the  habits  and  thought  are  generally  so  formed  as 
to  admit  of  no  modification ;  and  as  we  could  not 
agree  when  younger,  we  should  with  difficulty  do  so 
now. 

I  say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you,  that,  notwith- 
standing every  thing,  I  considered  our  re-union  as  hot 
impossible  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  separation  ; — 
but  then  I  gave  up  the  hope  entirely  and  for  ever.  But 
this  very  impossibility  of  re-union  seems  to  me  at  least 
a  reason  why,  on  all  the  few  points  of  discussion  which 
can  arise  between  us,  we  should  preserve  the  courtesies 
of  life,  and  as  much  of  its  kindness  as  people  who 
are  never  to  meet  may  preserve  perhaps  more  easily 
than  nearer  connections.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
violent,  but  not  malignant ;  for  only  fresh  provocations 
can  awaken  my  resentments.  To  you,  who  are  colder 
and  more  concentrated,  I  would  just  hint,  that  you  may 
sometimes  mistake  the  depth  of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity, 
and  a  worse  feeling  for  duty.  I  assure  you  that  I  bear 
you  now  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  resentment 
whatever.  Eemember,  that  if  you  have  injured  me  in 
aught,  this  forgiveness  is  something;  and  that,  if  I 
have  injured  you,  it  is  something  more  still,  if  it  be  true, 
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as  the  moralists  say,  that  the  most  offending  are  the 
least  forgiving. 

Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on  my  side,  or 
reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to  reflect 
upon  any  but  two  things,— viz.,  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  my  child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again.  I  think  if  you  also  consider  the  two  correspond- 
ing points  with  reference  to  myself,  it  will  be  better  for 
all  three.  Yourg  ever? 

NOEL  BYRON. 


ENGLISH  WOMEN  AMONG  ALPINE  SCENERY. 

Went  to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know 
not  whom  ;  went  over  the  Castle  of  Chillon  again.  On 
our  return  met  an  English  party  in  a  carriage  ;  a  lady 
in  it  fast  asleep  —  fast  asleep  in  the  most  antinarcotic 
spot  in  the  world  —  excellent !  I  remember,  at  Cha- 
mouni,  in  the  very  eyes  of  Mont  Blanc,  hearing 
another  woman,  English  also,  exclaim  to  her  party 
"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  rural  ?  "  —  as  if  it 
was  Highgate,  or  Hampstead,  or  Brompton,  or  Hayes, 
— "  Rural !  "  quotha. — Rocks,  pines,  torrents,  glaciers, 
clouds,  and  summits  of  eternal  snow  far  above  them 
—and  "rural !  " — Journal,  Sep.  18, 1816. 


BEOCARIA'S  PRACTICE  VERSUS  HIS  PRECEPTS. 

I  have  just  heard  an  anecdote  of  Beccaria,  who  pub- 
lished such  admirable  things  against  the  punishment  of 
death.  As  soon  as  his  book  was  out,  his  servant 
(having  read  it,  I  presume)  stole  his  watch  ;  and  his 
master,  while  correcting  the  proofs  of  a  second  edition, 
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did  all  he  could  to  have  him  hanged  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement.— To  Mr.  Murray,  Milan,  Oct.  15,  1816. 


THE  ARMENIAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  studying  daily,  at  an 
Armenian  monastery,  the  Armenian  language.  I  found 
that  my  mind  wanted  something  craggy  to  break  upon  ; 
and  this  —  as  the  most  difficult  thing  I  could  discover 
here  for  an  amusement — I  have  chosen,  to  torture  me  into 
attention.  It  is  a  rich  language,  however,  and  would 
amply  repay  any  one  the  trouble  of  learning  it.  I  try, 
and  shall  go  on  ; — but  I  answer  for  nothing,  least  of  all 
for  my  intentions  or  my  success.  Four  years  ago  the 
French  instituted  an  Armenian  professorship.  Twenty 
pupils  presented  themselves  on  Monday  morning,  full 
of  noble  ardour,  ingenuous  youth,  and  impregnable 
industry.  They  persevered,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the 
nation  and  of  universal  conquest,  till  Thursday ;  when 
fifteen  of  the  twenty  succumbed  to  the  six-and- twentieth 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  Waterloo  of 
an  Alphabet  —  that  must  be  said  for  them.  But  it  is 
so  like  these  fellows,  to  do  by  it  as  they  did  by  their 
sovereigns  —  abandon  both.  —  To  Mr.  Moore,  Venice, 
Dec.  5, 1816. 

ARMENIA. 

On  my  arrival  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1816, 1  found 
my  mind  in  a  state  which  required  study,  and  study 
of  a  nature  which  should  leave  little  scope  for  the 
imagination,  and  furnish  some  difficulty  in  the 
pursuit. 

At  this  period  I  was  much  struck — in  common,  I 

o  2 
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believe,  with  every  other  traveller — with  the  society  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  which  appears  to  unite  all 
the  advantages  of  the  monastic  institution,  without  any 
of  its  vices. 

The  neatness,  the  comfort,  the  gentleness,  the  un- 
affected devotion,  the  accomplishments,  and  the  virtues 
of  the  brethren  of  the  order,  are  well  fitted  to  strike 
the  man  of  the  world  with  the  conviction  that  "  there 
is  another  and  a  better  "  even  in  this  life. 

These  men  are  the  priesthood  of  an  oppressed  and  a 
noble  nation,  which  has  partaken  of .  the  proscription 
and  bondage  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Greeks,  without 
the  sullenness  of  the  former  or  the  servility  of  the 
latter.  This  people  has  attained  riches  without  usury, 
and  all  the  honours  that  can  be  awarded  to  slavery  with- 
out intrigue.  But  they  have  long  occupied,  nevertheless, 
a  part  of  the  "  House  of  Bondage,"  who  has  lately 
multiplied  her  many  mansions.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  find  the  annals  of  a  nation  less  stained  with 
crimes  than  those  of  the  Armenians,  whose  virtues 
have  been  those  of  peace,  and  their  vices  those  of  com- 
pulsion. But  whatever  may  have  been  their  destiny — 
and  it  has  been  bitter — whatever  it  may  be  in  future, 
their  country  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
on  the  globe  ;  and  perhaps  their  language  only  requires 
to  be  more  studied  to  become  more  attractive.  If  the 
Scriptures  are  rightly  understood,  it  was  in  Armenia 
that  Paradise  was  placed  —  Armenia,  which  has  paid 
as  dearly  as  the  descendants  of  Adam  for  that  fleeting 
participation  of  its  soil  in  the  happiness  of  him  who 
was  created  from  its  dust.  It  was  in  Armenia  that  the 
flood  first  abated,  and  the  dove  alighted.  But  with 
the  disappearance  of  Paradise  itself  may  be  dated 
almost  the  unhappiness  of  the  country ;  for  though 
long  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  was  scarcely  ever  an 
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independent  one,  and  the  satraps  of  Persia  and  the 
pachas  of  Turkey  have  alike  desolated  the  region  where 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image. 


LORD  BYRON'S  OPINION  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  Brera  gallery  of  paintings  has  some  fine  pictures? 
but  nothing  of  a  collection.  Of  painting  I  know 
nothing  ;  but  I  like  a  Guercino — a  picture  of  Abraham 
putting  away  Hagar  and  Ishmael — which  seems  to  me 
natural  and  goodly.  The  Flemish  school,  such  as  I  saw  it 
in  Flanders,  I  utterly  detested,  despised,  and  abhorred  ; 
it  might  be  painting,  but  it  was  not  nature  ;  the 
Italian  is  pleasing,  and  their  ideal  very  noble. — Milan, 
Oct.  15,  1816. 

I  went  over  the  Manfrini  Palace,  famous  for  its 
pictures.  Amongst  them,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto 
by  Titian,  surpassing  all  my  anticipation  of  the  power 
of  painting  or  human  expression :  it  is  the  poetry  of 
portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetry.  There  was  also 
one  of  some  learned  lady,  centuries  old,  whose  name 
I  forget,  but  whose  features  must  always  be  remem- 
bered. I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or 
wisdom  :  it  is  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for,  because  it 
cannot  walk  out  of  its  frame.  There  is  also  a  famous 
dead  Christ  and  live  Apostles,  for  which  Buonaparte 
offered  in  vain  five  thousand  louis  ;  and  of  which,  though 
it  is  a  capo  d'opera  of  Titian,  as  I  am  no  connoisseur, 
I  say  little,  and  thought  less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it. 
There  are  ten  thousand  others,  and  some  very  fine 
Giorgiones  among  them,  &c.  &c.  There  is  an  original 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Petrarch  has 
not  only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old 
woman,  and  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a  young 
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one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What  struck  me  most  in  the 
general  collection  was  the  extreme  resemblance  of  the 
style  of  the  female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  so 
many  centuries  or  generations  old,  to  those  you  see  and 
meet  every  day  among  the  existing  Italians.  The  queen 
of  Cyprus  and  Giorgione's  wife,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  Venetians  as  it  were  of  yesterday ;  the  same 
eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  none 
finer. 

You  must  recollect,  however,  that  I  know  nothing 
of  painting ;  and  that  I  detest  it,  unless  it  reminds  me 
of  something  I  have  seen,  or  think  it  possible  to  see,  for 
which  reason  I  spit  upon  and  abhor  all  the  Saints  and 
subjects  of  one  half  the4mpostures  I  see  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  ;  and  when  in  Flanders,  I  never  was  so 
disgusted  in  my  life,  as  with  Eubens  and  his  eternal 
wives  and  infernal  glare  of  colours,  as  they  appeared  to 
me  ;  and  in  Spain  I  did  not  think  much  of  Murillo  and 
Yelasquez.  Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is  the 
most  artificial  and  unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the 
nonsense  of  mankind  is  most  imposed  upon.  I  never  yet 
saw  the  picture  or  the  statue  which  came  a  league 
within  my  conception  or  expectation  ;  but  I  have  seen 
many  mountains,  and  seas,  and  rivers,  and  views,  and 
two  or  three  women,  who  went  as  far  beyond  it, — 
besides  some  horses  ;  and  a  lion  (at  Yeli  Pacha's)  in 
the  Morea  ;  and  a  tiger  at  supper  in  Exeter  'Change. — 
Venice,  April  14,  1817. 

I  went  to  the  two  galleries  at  Florence  from  which 
one  returns  drunk  with  beauty.  The  Yenus  is  more  for 
admiration  than  love  ;  but  there  are  sculpture  and 
painting,  which  for  the  first  time  at  all  gave  me  an 
idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their  cant,  and  what  Mr. 
Braham  calls  "  entusimusy "  (i.e.  enthusiasm)  about 
those  two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  What  struck  me 
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most  were,  the  mistress  of  Kaphael,  a  portrait ;  the 
mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a  Venus  of  Titian  in  the 
Medici  gallery — the  Venus  ;  Canova's  Venus  also  in 
the  other  gallery  :  Titian's  mistress  is  also  in  the  other 
gallery  (that  is,  in  the  Pitti  Palace  gallery)  ;  the 
Parcse  of  Michael  Angelo,  a  picture  ;  and  the  Antinous, 
the  Alexander,  the  Genius  of  Death,  a  sleeping  figure , 
&c.  ^c.—Foligno,  April  8, 1817. 


AN  EXECUTION  AT  ROME. 

The  day  before  I  left  Kome  I  saw  three  robbers 
guillotined.  The  ceremony  —  including  the  masqued 
priests  ;  the  half-naked  executioners  ;  the  bandaged 
criminals ;  the  black  Christ  and  his  banner ;  the  scaffold ; 
the  soldiery  ;  the  slow  procession,  and  the  quick  rattle 
and  heavy  fall  of  the  axe  ;  the  splash  of  the  blood,  and 
the  ghastliness  of  the  exposed  heads — is  altogether 
more  impressive  than  the  vulgar  and  ungentlemanly 
dirty  "new  drop,"  and  dog-like  agony  of  infliction 
upon  the  sufferers  of  the  English  sentence.  Two  of 
these  men  behaved  calmly  enough,  but  the  first  of  the 
three  died  with  great  terror  and  reluctance.  What 
was  very  horrible,  he  would  not  lie  down  ;  then  his 
neck  was  too  large  for  the  aperture,  and  the  priest  was 
obliged  to  drown  his  exclamations  by  still  louder 
exhortations.  The  head  was  off  before  the  eye  could 
trace  the  blow  ;  but  from  an  attempt  to  draw  back  the 
head,  notwithstanding  it  was  held  forward  by  the  hair, 
the  first  head  was  cut  off  close  to  the  ears  :  the  other  two 
were  taken  off  more  cleanly.  It  is  better  than  the 
oriental  way,  and  (I  should  think)  than  the  axe  of  our 
ancestors.  The  pain  seems  little  ;  and  yet  the  effect  to 
the  spectator,  and  the  preparation  to  the  criminal,  are 
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very  striking  and  chilling.  The  first  turned  me  quite 
hot  and  thirsty,  and  made  me  shake  so  that  I  could 
hardly  hold  the  opera-glass  (I  was  close,  but  was 
determined  to  see,  as  one  should  see  everything  once, 
with  attention)  ;  the  second  and  third  (which  shows 
how  dreadfully  soon  things  grow  indifferent),  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  had  no  effect  on  me  as  a  horror, 
though  I  would  have  saved  them  if  I  could.  —  Venice 
May  30, 1817. 


LOVE  AND  SUICIDE. 

An  Austrian  officer,  the  other  day,  being  in  love  with 
a  "Venetian,  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  into 
Hungary.  Distracted  between  love  and  duty,  he  pur- 
chased a  deadly  drug,  which  dividing  with  his  mistress, 
both  swallowed.  The  ensuing  pains  were  terrific,  but 
the  pills  were  purgative,  and  not  poisonous,  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  unsentimental  apothecary  ;  so  that 
so  much  suicide  was  all  thrown  away.  You  may 
conceive  the  previous  confusion  and  the  final  laughter  ; 
but  the  intention  was  good  on  all  sides.  —  Venice, 
June  4, 1817. 


MONUMENTS,  CEMETEEIES,  AND  EPITAPHS. 

I  went  to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Bologna,  beyond 
the  walls,  and  found,  besides  the  superb  burial-ground, 
an  original  of  a  Custode,  who  reminded  me  of  the  grave- 
digger  in  Hamlet.  He  has  a  collection  of  capuchins' 
skulls,  labelled  on  the  forehead,  and  taking  down  one 
of  them,  said,  "  This  was  Brother  Desiderio  Berro,  who 
died  at  forty — one  of  my  best  friends.  I  begged  his 
head  of  his  brethren  after  his  decease,  and  they  gave  it 
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me.  I  put  it  in  lime,  and  then  boiled  it.  Here  it  is, 
teeth  and  all,  in  excellent  preservation.  He  was  the 
merriest,  cleverest  fellow  I  ever  knew.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  brought  joy;  and  whenever  any  one  was 
melancholy,  the  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  make  him 
cheerful  again.  He  walked  so  actively,  you  might 
have  taken  him  for  a  dancer — he  joked — he  laughed' — 
oh  !  he  was  such  a  Frate  as  I  never  saw  before,  nor 
ever  shall  again  ! " 

He  told  me  that  he  had  himself  planted  all  the 
cypresses  in  the  cemetery ;  that  he  had  the  greatest 
attachment  to  them  and  to  his  dead  people  ;  that  since 
1801  they  had  buried  fifty-three  thousand  persons.  In 
showing  some  older  monuments,  there  was  that  of  a 
Eonian  girl  of  twenty,  with  a  bust  by  Bernini.  She  was 
a  princess  Bartorini,  dead  two  centuries  ago ;  he  said 
that,  on  opening  her  grave,  they  had  found  her 
hair  complete,  and  "  as  yellow  as  gold."  Some  of 
the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased  me  more  than  the 
more  splendid  monuments  at  Bologna,  for  instance  : — 

"  Martini  Luigi 
Implora  pace." 

"  Lucrezia  Picini 

Implora  eterna  quiete." 

Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?  Those  few  words 
say  all  that  can  be  said  or  sought :  the  dead  had  had 
enough  of  life  ;  all  they  wanted  was  rest,  and  this  they 
implore !  There  is  all  the  helplessness,  and  humble 
hope,  and  death-like  prayer,  that  can  arise  from  the 
grave — "  implora  .pace."  I  hope,  whoever  may  survive 
me,  and  shall  see  me  put  in  the  foreigners'  burying- 
ground  at  the  Lido,  within  the  fortress  by  the  Adriatic, 
will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put  over  me.  I 
trust  they  won't  think  of  "  pickling,  and  bringing  me 
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home  to  Clod  or  Blunderbuss  Hall."*  I  am  sure  my 
bones  would  not  rest  in  an  English,  grave,  or  my 
clay  mix  with  the  earth  of  that  country.  I  believe 
the  thought  would  drive  me  mad  on  my  death-bed 
could  I  suppose  that  any  of  my  friends  would 
be  base  enough  to  convey  my  carcass  back  to  your 
soil.  I  would  not  even  feed  your  worms  if  I  could 
help  it.— Bologna,  June  17,  1819. 


mv 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "MY  GRANDMOTHER'S 
REVIEW." 

[In  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan  Lord  Byron  made  'The 
British  Review,' — a  religious  publication  which  had  then  a 
languishing  existence, — the  subject  of  the  following  piece  of 
humorous  extravagance. 

The  public  approbation  I  expect, 
And  beg  they'll  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 

Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect 
(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral)  ; 

Meantime  they'll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 
My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 

For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 

I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review — the  British. 

I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 
Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor  ; 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  I  can  say  is— that  he  had  the  money. 

I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
All  other  magazines  of  art  or  science,' 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly ;  I 

"  If  you  should  get  a  quietus,  you  may  command  me  entirely. 
I'll  get  you  a  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  here ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send 
you  over  to  Blunderbuss  Hall."— Rivals,  act  v.,  sc.  2. 
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Have  not  essay'd  to  multiply  their  clients, 

Because  they  tell  me  'twere  in  vain  to  try, 
And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

The  matter  of  fact  Editor — William  Roberts,  a  Barrister — 
mistook  Lord  Byron's  facetious  mockery  for  a  grave  accusation, 
and  responded  in  the  Review  by  an  indignant  remonstrance 
which  is  probably  without  a  parallel  for  solemn  silliness. 

"No  misdemeanor  appears  to  us  in  so  detestable  a  light 
as  the  acceptance  of  a,  present  by  an  editor  of  a  review,  as 
the  condition  of  praising  an  author  ;  and  yet  the  miserable  man 
(for  miserable  he  is,  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get 
rid),  who  has  given  birth  to  this  pestilent  poem,  has  not  scrupled 
to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  'The  British  Review  ;'  and  that, 
not  by  insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  himself  to  have  sent 
money  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  journal,  who  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a  letter  in  return,  with  thanks.  No 
peer  of  the  British  realm  can  surely  be  capable  of  so  calumnious 
a  falsehood,  refuted,  we  trust,  by  the  very  character  and  spirit 
of  the  journal  so  defamed.  If  somebody  personating  the  editor 
of  the  British  Review  has  received  money  from  Lord  Byron,  or 
from  any  other  person,  by  way  of  bribe  to  praise  his  compo- 
sitions, the  fraud  might  be  traced  by  the  production  of  the 
letter  which  the  author  states  himself  to  have  received  in  return. 
Surely,  then,  if  the  author  of  this  poem  has  any  such  letter,  he 
will  produce  it  for  this  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
we  have  not  in  positive  terms  denied  the  charge,  we  do  utterly 
deny  that  there  is  one  word  of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of  truth, 
as  far  as  regards  this  review  or  its  editor,  in  the  assertions 
made  in  the  stanzas  above  referred  to.  We  really  feel  a  sense  of 
degradation,  as  the  idea  of  this  odious  imputation  passes  through 
our  minds." 

It  was  in  reply  to  this  tirade  of  the  infatuated  editor  that 
Lord  Byron  dashed  off  a  "Letter,"  from  which  the  following 
amusing  passage  is  taken.] 

As  a  believer  in  the  church  of  England — to  say 
nothing  of  the  State — I  have  been  an  occasional 
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reader  and  great  admirer  of,  though  not  a  subscriber 
to,  your  Review,  which  is  rather  expensive.  But 
I  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  its  contents  ever 
gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  article  of  your 
twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appearance.  You 
have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a  calumnious  accu- 
sation of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  credence  of  which 
in  the  public  mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your 
reputation  as  a  clergyman  and  an  editor,  but,  what 
would  have  been  still  worse,  have  injured  the  circula- 
tion of  your  journal ;  which,  I  regret  to  hear,  is  not  so 
extensive  as  the  "  purity  "  (as  you  well  observe)  "  of 
its,  &c.  &c."  and  the  present  taste  for  propriety,  would 
induce  us  to  expect.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting 
to  the  heart  of  man  from  its  frequent  occurrence ;  to  the 
mind  of  a  statesman,  from  its  occasional  truth  ;  and  to 
the  soul  of  an  editor,  from  its  moral  impossibility.  You 
are  charged,  then,  in  the  last  line  of  one  octave  stanza, 
and  the  whole  eight  lines  of  the  next,  viz.  209th  and 
210th  of  the  first  canto  of  that  "  pestilent  poem  "  Don 
Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more  foolishly  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of,  certain  monies,  to  eulogise  the 
unknown  author,  who  by  this  account  must  be  known 
to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this 
nature,  so  seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  way  of 
refuting ;  and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether 
you  did  or  did  not  (and  I  believe  that  you  did  not) 
receive  the  said  monies,  of  which  I  wish  that  he  had 
specified  the  sum,  you  are  quite  right  in  denying  all 
knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  this  ne- 
farious description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
veracity  of  verse  (as  Counsellor  Phillips  *  would  say), 

*  Charles  Phillips,  the  Barrister,  was  in  those  days  celebrated  for 
ultra-Irish  eloquence. 
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what  is  to  become  of  readers  hitherto  implicitly  confi- 
dent in  the  not  less  veracious  prose  of  our  critical 
journals  1  What  is  to  become  of  the  reviews  ?  And, 
if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is  to  become  of  the  editors  ? 
It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have  done  well  to  sound 
the  alarm.  I  myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  will  be  one 
of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  of  the  tragedian,  Listen, 
"  I  love  a  row,"  and  you  seem  justly  determined  to 
make  one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the 
writer  might  have  been  in  jest ;  but  this  only  aggra- 
vates his  crime.  A  joke,  the  proverb  says, i:  breaks  no 
bones  ;"  but  it  may  break  a  bookseller,  or  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  bones  being  broken.  The  jest  is  but  a  bad 
one  at  the  best  for  the  author,  and  might  have  been  a 
still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  copious  contradiction 
did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  your  own 
indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
British  Review.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear 
Roberts  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  that,  in  a  case  of 
such  vital  importance,  it  had  assumed  the  more  sub- 
stantial shape  of  an  affidavit,  sworn  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  Atkins,  who  readily  receives  any  deposition ; 
and  doubtless  would  have  brought  it  in  some  way  as 
evidence  of  the  designs  of  the  Reformers  to  set  fire  to 
London,  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself  meditates  the 
same  good  office  towards  the  river  Thames. — Sept.  4, 
1819.  

ITALIAN  MANNERS. 

You  ask  me  for  a  volume  of  manners,  &c.  on  Italy. 
Perhaps  I  am  in  the  case  to  know  more  of  them  than 
most  Englishmen,  because  I  have  lived  among  the 
natives,  and  in  parts  of  the  country  where  Englishmen 
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never  resided  before  (I  speak  of  Eomagna  and 
place  particularly)  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why 
I  do  not  choose  to  treat  in  print  on  such  a  subject. 
I  have  lived  in  their  houses  and  in  the  heart  of  their 
families,  and  I  do  not  feel  myself  authorised  in  making 
a  book  of  them.  Their  moral  is  not  your  moral ;  their 
life  is  not  your  life  ;  you  would  not  understand  it ;  it 
is  not  English,  nor  French,  nor  'German,  which  you 
would  all  understand.  The  conventual  education,  the 
cavalier  servitude,  the  habits  of  thought  and  living  are 
so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  becomes  so  much 
more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately  with  them, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you  comprehend  a  people 
who  are  at  once  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  in 
their  characters  and  buffoons  in  their  amusements, 
capable  of  impressions  and  passions,  which  are  at  once 
sudden  and  durable  (what  you  find  in  no  other  nation), 
and  who  actually  have  no  society  (what  we  would  call 
so),  as  you  may  see  by  their  comedies  ;  they  have  no 
real  comedy,  not  even  in  Goldoni,  and  that  is  because 
they  have  no  society  to  draw  it  from. 

Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  at  all.  They  go 
to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into  company  to  hold  their 
tongues.  The  women  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the  men 
gather  into  groups,  or  they  play  at  dreary  faro,  or 
"lotto  reale,"  for  small  sums.  Their  academie  are 
concerts  like  our  own,  with  better  music  and  more 
form.  Their  best  things  are  the  carnival  balls  and 
masquerades,  when  every  body  runs  mad  for  six  weeks. 
After  their  dinners  and  suppers  they  make  extempore 
verses  and  buffoon  one  another  ;  but  it  is  in  a  humour 
which  you  would  not  enter  into,  ye  of  the  north.  —  To 
Mr.  Murray,  Ravenna,  Feb.  21,  1820. 
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IGNOEANCE  OP  ITALIAN  LADIES. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  here  last  fortnight,  and  I 
was  in  his  company  in  the  house  of  a  very  pretty 
Italian  lady  of  rank,  who,  by  the  way  of  displaying  her 
learning  in  presence  of  the  great  chemist,  then  describ- 
ing his  fourteenth  ascension  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  asked 
"  if  there  was  not  a  similar  volcano  in  Ireland  ?  "  My 
only  notion  of  an  Irish  volcano  consisted  of  the  lake  of 
Killarney,  which  I  naturally  conceived  her  to  mean  ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  divined  that  she  alluded  to 
/cdand  and  to  Hecla  —  and  so  it  proved,  though  she 
sustained  her  volcanic  topography  for  some  time  with 
all  the  amiable  pertinacity  of  "  the  feminie."  She  soon 
after  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  various  questions 
about  Sir  Humphry's  philosophy,  and  I  explained  as 
well  as  an  oracle  his  skill  in  gases,  safety  lamps,  and 
ungluing  the  Pompeian  MSS.  "  But  what  do  you  call 
him  ?"  said  she.  "  A  great  chemist,"  quoth  I.  "  What 
can  he  do  ?  "  repeated  the  lady.  "  Almost  anything," 
said  I.  "  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  him  to  give  me 
something  to  dye  my  eyebrows  black.  I  have  tried  a 
thousand  things,  and  the  colours  all  come  off;  and 
besides,  they  don't  grow  ;  can't  he  invent  something  to 
make  them  grow  1 "  All  this  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness ;  and  what  you  will  be  surprised  at,  she  is  neither 
ignorant  nor  a  fool,  but  really  well  educated  and 
clever.  But  they  speak  like  children,  when  first  out 
of  their  convents  ;  and,  after  all,  this  is  better  than 
an  English  blue-stocking. — To  Mr.  Murray,  Ravenna, 
May  8,  1820. 
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WAITE  THE  DENTIST,— AND  BLAKE  THE  BARBER. 

The  death  of  Waite  is  a  shock  to  the  teeth  as  well 
as  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  knew  him.*  He  and  Blake 
both  gone  !  I  left  them  both  in  the  most  robust  health 
and  little  thought  of  the  national  loss  in  so  short  a  time 
as  five  years.  They  were  both  as  much  superior  to 
Wellington  in  rational  greatness,  as  he  who  preserves 
the  hair  and  the  teeth  is  preferable  to  the  "  bloody 
blustering  warrior"  who  gains  a  name  by  breaking 
heads  and  knocking  out  grinders.  Who  succeeds  him  ? 
Where  is  tooth-powder  mild  and  yet  efficacious — where 
is  tincture — where  are  clearing  roots  and  brushes  now  to 
be  obtained  ?  Pray  obtain  what  information  you  car  upon 
these  "  jT^sculan  questions."  My  jaws  ache  to  think  on't. 
Poor  fellows  !  I  anticipated  seeing  both  again  ;  and  yet 
they  are  gone  to  that  place  where  both  teeth  and  hair 
last  longer  than  they  do  in  this  life.  I  have  seen  a 
thousand  graves  opened,  and  always  perceived,  that 
whatever  was  gone,  the  teeth  and  hair  remained  with 
those  who  had  died  with  them.  Is  not  this  odd  1  They 
go  the  very  first  things  in  youth,  and  yet  last  the  longest 
in  the  dust,  if  people  will  but  die  to  preserve  them.  — 
To  Mr.  Murray,  Ravenna,  Nov.  18, 1820. 


JOHNSON'S  "VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES." 

Eead  Johnson's  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," — all 
the  examples  and  mode  of  giving  them  sublime,  as  well 
as  the  latter  part,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 


*  The  fashionable  dentist  of  Old  Burlington  Street.  "Went,"  says 
Lord  Byron,  '  to  Waite's.  Teeth  all  right  and  white ;  but  he  says 
that  I  grind  them  in  my  sleep,  and  chip  the  edges.  "—Journal,  1814. 
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couplet.  I  do  not  so  much  admire  the  opening.  I 
remember  an  observation  of  Sharpe's,  (the  Conversa- 
tionist, as  he  was  called  in  London,  and  a  very  clever 
man,)  that  the  first  line  of  this  poem  was  superfluous, 
and  that  Pope  (the  best  of  poets,  I  think,)  would  have 
begun  at  once,  only  changing  the  punctuation — 

"Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru."  * 

The  former  line,  "  Let  observation,"  &c.,  is  certainly 
heavy  and  useless.  But  'tis  a  grand  poem — and  so 
true  ! — true  as  the  10th  of  Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse 
of  ages  changes  all  things — time — language — the  earth 
— the  bounds  of  the  sea — the  stars  of  the  sky,  and 
every  thing  "about,  around,  and  underneath"  man, 
except  man  himself \  who  has  always  been,  and  always 
will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  infinite  variety  of  lives 
conduct  but  to  death,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  lead 
but  to  disappointment. — Diary,  Jan.  9,  1821. 


THE  POETRY  OP  NATURE  AND  ART. 

[In  the  "Essay  on  English  Poetry"  which  Campbell  prefixed 
to  Ms  "Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  he  defended  Pope's 
genius  from  the  disparaging  remarks  of  Mr.  Bowles  in  his  edition 

*  The  opening  couplet  of  Johnson's  imitation — 
"  Let  observation  with  extensive  view 

Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  " — 

is  much  surpassed  by  the  corresponding  lines  of  Dryden,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  tenth  satire : — 

"Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it  pursue." 

The  bulk,  however,  of  Johnson's  magnificent  poem  outdoes  not  only 
Dryden,  but  the  original  of  Juvenal.  Sir  Walter  Scott  often  said  that 
neither  his  own,  nor  any  modern  popular  style  of  composition,  was 
that  from  which  he  derived  most  pleasure  ;  and  when  Ballantyne 
asked  him  what  it  was  that  he  preferred,  he  answered  "Johnson's  ; 
and  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  reading  'London,'  and  'The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,'  than  any  other  poems  he  could  mention."  "I 
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of  that  author.  The  argument  upon  which  Mr.  Bowles  laid  the 
greatest  stress  in  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  Pope,  was  that  his 
images  were  drawn  from  art  more  than  from  nature,  and 
Campbell  contended  in  reply  that  artificial  objects  were  often 
no  less  worthy  of  description,  and  required  no  less  genius  to 
describe  them,  than  simple  physical  appearances.  Among  his 
observations  there  occurs  the  following  admirable  passage,  upon 
which  the  subsequent  controversy  mainly  turned  : — "Those 
who  have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  launching  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  adding  this  to  the 
examples  of  the  sublime  objects  of  artificial  life.  Of  that 
spectacle  I  can  never  forget  the  impression,  and  of  having 
witnessed  it  reflected  from  the  faces  of  ten  thousand  spectators. 
They  seem  yet  before  me. — I  sympathise  with  their  deep  and 
silent  expectation,  and  with  their  final  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It 
was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affecting  national  solemnity.  When 
the  vast  bulwark  sprung  from  her  cradle,  the  calm  water  on 
which  she  swung  majestically  round  gave  the  imagination  a 
contrast  of  the  stormy  element  on  which  she  was  soon  to  ride. 
All  the  days  of  battle  and  the  nights  of  danger  which  she  had  to 
encounter,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit,  and 
all  that  she  had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in 
awful  presentiment  before  the  mind  ;  and  when  the  heart  gave 
her  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a  living  being." 
Mr.  Bowles  replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Invariable 
Principles  of  Poetry,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  ship 
was  indebted  to  nature  and  not  to  art  for  its  poetical  attributes. 
It  is  to  the  refutation  of  this  position  that  Lord  Byron  addressed 
himself  in  the  extract  which  we  give  from  his  "  Letter  to  John 
Murray,  Esq.,  on  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles's  Strictures  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Pope."  "I  mean,"  he  wrote  shortly  before, 
"  to  plunge -thick  into  the  contest  upon  Pope,  and  to  lay  about 


think,"  says  Ballantyne,  "  I  never  saw  his  countenance  more'indicative 
of  high  admiration  than  while  reciting  aloud  from  those  productions. " 
"Yet  it  is  the  cant  of  our  day, "adds  Lockhart,  "above  all  of  its 
poetasters,  that  Johnson  was  no  poet.  To  be  sure,  they  say  the  same 
of  Pope,  and  hint  it  occasionally  even  of  Dryden." 
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me  like  a  dragon  till  I  make  manure  of  Bowles  for  the  top  of 
Parnassus."] 

Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that  Campbell's  "  Ship  of  the 
Line  "  derives  all  its  poetry,  not  from  "art"  but  from 
"  nature."  "  Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds,  the  sun, 
&c.  &c.,  one  will  become  a  strip  of  blue  bunting  ;  and 
the  other  a  piece  of  coarse  canvass  on  three  tall  poles." 
Very  true  ;  take  away  the  "  waves,"  "  the  winds,"  and 
there  will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but 
for  any  other  purpose  ;  and  take  away  "  the  sun,"  and 
we  must  read  Mr.  Bowles's  pamphlet  by  candlelight. 
But  the  "  poetry  "  of  the  "  Ship  "  does  not  depend  on 
"  the  waves,"  &c. ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "  Ship  of  the 
Line  "  confers  its  own  poetry  upon  the  waters,  and 
heightens  theirs.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  "waves  and 
winds,"  and  above  all  "  the  sun,"  are  highly  poetical ; 
we  know  it  to  our  cost,  by  the  many  descriptions  ot 
them  in  verse  ;  but  if  the  waves  bore  only  the  foam 
upon  their  bosoms,  if  the  winds  wafted  only  the  sea- 
weed to  the  shore,  if  the  sun  shone  neither  upon 
pyramids,  nor  ,fleets,  nor  fortresses,  would  its  beams  be 
equally  poetical  ?  I  think  not :  the  poetry  is  at  least 
reciprocal.  Take  away  "the  Ship  of  the  Line  "  "swing- 
ing round"  the  "calm  water,"  and  the  calm  water 
becomes  a  somewhat  monotonous  thing  to  look  at,  par- 
ticularly if  not  transparently  clear ;  witness  the  thou- 
sands who  pass  by  without  looking  on  it  at  all.  What 
was  it  attracted  the  thousands  to  the  launch  ?  They 
might  have  seen  the  poetical  "  calm  water  "  at  Wap- 
ping,  or  in  the  "  London  Dock,"  or  in  the  Paddington 
Canal,  or  in  a  horse-pond,  or  in  a  slop-basin,  or  in  any 
other  vase.  They  might  have  heard  the  poetical  winds 
howling  through  the  chinks  of  a  pigsty,  or  the  garret 
window ;  they  might  have  seen  the  sun  shining  on  a 
footman's  livery,  or  on  a  brass  warming-pan ;  but 
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could  the  "  calm  water,"  or  the  "  wind,"  or  the  "  sun, 
make  all  or  any  of  these  "  poetical  1 "  I  think  not. 
Mr.  Bowles  admits  "  the  Ship  "  to  be  poetical,  but  only 
from  those  accessories ;  now,  if  they  confer  poetry  so 
as  to  make  one  thing  poetical,  they  would  make  other 
things  poetical ;  the  more  so,  as  Mr.  Bowles  calls  a 
"  ship  of  the  line  "  without  them — that  is  to  say,  its 
"  masts  and  sails  and  streamers  " — "  blue  bunting," 
and  "  coarse  canvass,"  and  "  tall  poles."  So  it  is  ;  and 
porcelain  is  clay,  and  man  is  dust,  and  flesh  is  grass, 
and  yet  the  two  latter  at  least  are  the  subjects  of 
much  poesy. 

Did  Mr.  Bowles  ever  gaze  upon  the  sea  ?  I  presume 
that  he  has,  at  least  upon  a  sea-piece.  Did  any  painter 
ever  paint  the  sea  ordy,  without  the  addition  of  a  ship, 
boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  adjunct  ?  Is  the  sea  itself  a 
more  attractive,  a  more  moral,  a  more  poetical  object, 
with  or  without  a  vessel,  breaking  its  vast  but  fatiguing 
monotony  ?  Is  a  storm  more  poetical  without  a  ship  ? 
or,  in  the  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it  the  storm  or  the 
ship  which  most  interests  ?  both  much,  undoubtedly  ; 
but  without  the  vessel,  what  should  we  care  for  the 
tempest  ?  It  would  sink  into  mere  descriptive  poetry, 
which  in  itself  was  never  esteemed  a  high  order  of  that 
art. 

I  recollect,  when  anchored  off  Cape  Sigeum,  in  1810, 
in  an  English  frigate,  a  violent  squall  coming  on  at 
sunset,  so  violent  as  to  make  us  imagine  that  the  ship 
would  part  cable,  or  drive  from  her  anchorage.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  myself,  and  some  officers,  had  been  up 
the  Dardanelles  to  Abydos,  and  were  just  returned  in 
time.  The  aspect  of  a  storm  in  the  Archipelago  is  as 
poetical  as  need  be,  the  sea  being  particularly  short, 
dashing,  and  dangerous,  and  the  navigation  intricate 
and  broken  by  the  isles  and  currents.  Cape  Sigeum, 
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the  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  all  added  to 
the  associations  of  the  time.  But  what  seemed  the 
most  "poetical "  of  all  at  the  moment,  were  the  num- 
bers (about  two  hundred)  of  Greek  and  Turkish  craft, 
which  were  obliged  to  "  cut  and  run  "  before  the  wind, 
from  their  unsafe  anchorage,  some  for  Tenedos,  some 
for  other  isles,  some  for  the  main,  and  some,  it  might 
be,  for  eternity.  The  sight  of  these  little  scudding 
vessels,  darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twilight,  now 
appearing  and  now  disappearing  between  the  waves  in 
the  cloud  of  night,  with  their  peculiarly  white  sails, 
(the  Levant  sails  not  being  of  "coarse  canvass"  but  of 
white  cotton),  skimming  along  as  quickly,  but  less 
safely,  than  the  sea-mews  which  hovered  over  them  ; 
their  evident  distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering 
specks  in  the  distance,  their  crowded  succession,  their 
littleness,  as  contending  with  the  giant  element,  which 
made  our  stout  forty-four's  teak  timbers  (she  was  built 
in  India)  creak  again  ;  their  aspect  and  their  motion, 
all  struck  me  as  something  far  more  "  poetical "  than 
the  mere  broad,  brawling,  shipless  sea,  and  the  sullen 
winds,  could  possibly  have  been  without  them. 

The  Euxine  is  a  noble  sea  to  look  upon,  and  the  port 
of  Constantinople  the  most  beautiful  of  harbours  ;  and 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
some  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  rendered  it  more 
"  poetical "  by  day  in  the  sun,  and  by  night  perhaps 
still  more  ;  for  the  Turks  illuminate  their  vessels  of 
war  in  a  manner  the  most  picturesque,  and  yet  all  this 
is  artificial.  As  for  the  Euxine,  I  stood  upon  the 
Symplegades — I  stood  by  the  broken  altar  still  exposed 
to  the  winds  upon  one  of  them — I  felt  all  the  "poetry  " 
of  the  situation,  as  I  repeated  the  first  lines  of  Medea ; 
but  would  not  that  "  poetry  "  have  been  heightened  by 
the  Argo  ?  It  was  so  even  by  the  appearance  of  any 
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merchant  vessel  arriving  from  Odessa.  But  Mr. 
Bowles  says,  "  Why  bring  your  ship  off  the  stocks  ? 
For  no  reason  that  I  know,  except  that  ships  are  built 
to  be  launched.  The  water,  &c.,  undoubtedly  HEIGHTENS 
the  poetical  associations,  but  it  does  not  make  them  ; 
and  the  ship  amply  repays  the  obligation :  they  aid 
each  other  ;  the  water  is  more  poetical  with  the  ship 
— the  ship  less  so  without  the  water.  But  even  a  ship 
laid  up  in  dock  is  a  grand  and  a  poetical  sight.  Even 
an  old  boat,  keel  upwards,  wrecked  upon  the  barren 
sand,  is  a  "  poetical "  object,  (and  Wordsworth,  who 
made  a  poem  about  a  washing-tub  and  a  blind  boy, 
may  tell  you  so  as  well  as  I),  whilst  a  long  extent  of 
sand  and  unbroken  water,  without  the  boat,  would  be 
as  like  dull  prose  as  any  pamphlet  lately  published. 

What  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  "marble 
waste  of  Tadmor"  or  Grainger's  "  Ode  to  Solitude,"  so 
much  admired  by  Johnson  ?  Is  it  the  "  marble"  or  the 
" waste"  the  artificial  or  the  natural  object  1  The 
"waste"  is  like  all  other  wastes;  but  the  "marble" 
of  Palmyra  makes  the  poetry  of  the  passage  as  of  the 
place. 

The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus — the  whole 
coast  of  Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains,  Pentelicus, 
Anchesmus,  Philopappus,  &c.  &c. — are  in  themselves 
poetical,  and  would  be  so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of 
Athenians,  and  her  very  ruins,  were  swept  from  the 
earth.  £ut  am  I  to  be  told  that  the  "nature"  of 
Attica  would  be  more  poetical  without  the  "  art "  of 
the  Acropolis  ?  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  ?  and  of  the 
still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exqui- 
sitely artificial  genius  ?  Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes 
him  as  most  poetical — the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands  ?  The  COLUMNS  of  Cape  Colonna,  or 
the  Cape  itself  ?  The  rocks  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the 
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recollection  that  Falconer's  ship  was  bulged  upon 
them  ?  There  are  a  thousand  rocks  and  capes  far  more 
picturesque  than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape 
Sunium  in  themselves  ;  what  are  they  to  a  thousand 
scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Greece,  of  Asia  Minor, 
Switzerland,  or  even  of  Cintra  in  Portugal,  or  to  many 
scenes  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras  of  Spain  1  But  it  is 
the  "  art"  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  wrecked  vessel 
which  give  them  their  antique  and  their  modern  poetry, 
and  not  the  spots  themselves.  Without  them,  the  spots 
of  earth  would  be  unnoticed  and  unknown ;  buried, 
like  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in  indistinct  confusion, 
without  poetry,  as  without  existence  ;  but  to  whatever 
spot  of  earth  these  ruins  were  transported,  if  they  were 
capable  of  transportation,  like  the  obelisk,  and  the 
sphinx,  and  the  Menmon's  head,  there  they  would  still 
exist  in  the  perfection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  the  pride 
of  their  poetry.  I  opposed,  and  will  ever  oppose,  the 
robbery  of  ruins  from  Athens,  to  instruct  the  English 
in  sculpture  ;  but  why  did  I  do  so  ?  The  rains  are  as 
poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in  the  Parthenon  ; 
but  the  Parthenon  and  its  rocks  are  less  so  without 
them.  Such  is  the  poetry  of  art. — Ravenna,  Feb.  7, 
1821.  

POPE  VERSUS  THE  POETS  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,*  I  am  convinced, 
the  more  I  think  of  it,  that  he  and  all  of  us — Scott, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Campbell,  I, — are  all  in 
the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ;  that  we  are  upon 

*  On  this  paragraph,  in  the  MS.  copy  of  the  above  letter,  I  find  the 
following  note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Gifford :  ' '  There  is  more 
good  sense,  and  feeling,  and  judgment  in  this  passage,  than  in  any 
other  I  ever  read,  or  Lord  Byron  wrote." — Moore. 
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a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical  system,  or  systems, 
from  which  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free  ;  and 
that  the  present  and  next  generations  will  finally  be  of 
this  opinion.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by 
having  lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics,  particularly 
Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way, — I  took  Moore's  poems 
and  my  own  and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side 
by  side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  (I 
ought  not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable 
distance  in  point  of  sense,  harmony,  effect,  and  even 
imagination,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the  little 
Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian 
now,  among  us  ;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  I  would 
mould  myself  accordingly.  Crabbe  's  the  man,  but  he 
has  got  a  coarse  and  impracticable  subject,  and  Rogers 
is  retired  upon  half-pay,  and  has  done  enough,  unless 
he  were  to  do  as  he  did  formerly." — To  Mr.  Murray, 
Sept.  15,  1817. 

LORD  BYRON  AND  MR.  MURRAY. 

Not  having  received  the  slightest  answer  to  my  last 
three  letters,  nor  the  book  (the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review)  which  they  requested,  I  presume 
that  you  were  the  unfortunate  person  who  perished  in 
the  pagoda  on  Monday  last,  and  address  this  rather  to 
your  executors  than  yourself,  regretting  that  you 
should  have  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  the  sole  victim  on 
that  joyous  occasion. 

I  beg  leave,  then,  to  inform  these  gentlemen  (whoever 
they  may  be)  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  previous 
neglect  of  the  deceased,  and  also  at  observing  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  approaching  publication  on  Saturday 
next,  against  the  which  I  protested,  and  do  protest  for 
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the  present.  Yours  (or  theirs),  &c.,  B. — To  Mr.  Murray, 
Aug.  4,  1814. 
Can't  accept  your  courteous  offer.* 

For  Orford  and  for  Waldegrave 

You  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave  ; 

Which  is  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray. 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  'tis  said, 

Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 

A  live  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead, 

My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes, 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose— 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those, 
My  Murray. 

These  matters  must  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Douglas 
Kinnaird.  He  is  my  trustee,  and  a  man  of  honour. 
To  him  you  can  state  all  your  mercantile  reasons, 
which  you  might  not  like  to  state  to  me  personally, 
such  as  "  heavy  season  " — "  flat  public  " — "  don't  go  off" 
— "  Lordship  writes  too  much  " — "  won't  take  advice  " 
— "  declining  popularity  " — "  deduction  for  the  trade  " 
— "make  very  little" — "generally  lose  by  him" — 
"  pirated  edition  " — "  foreign  edition  " — "  severe  criti- 
cisms," &c.,  with  other  hints  and  howls  for  an  oration, 
which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an  orator,  to  answer. 
You  can  also  state  them  more  freely  to  a  third 
person,  as  between  you  and  me  they  could  only  pro- 
duce some  smart  postscripts,  which  would  not  adorn 
our  mutual  archives. — To  Mr.  Murray,  Raveniw,,  Aug. 
23,  1821. 

As  to  "honour,"  I  will  trust  no  man's  honour  in 
affairs  of  barter.  I  will  tell  you  why  :  a  state  of 

*  This  letter  is  in  reply  to  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Murray  to  give  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  copyright  of  "  Sardanapalus  "  and  "  The  Foscari," 
and  the  same  for  three  Cantos  of  "  Don  Juan," — the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth. 
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bargain  is  Hobbes's  "state  of  nature — a  state  of  war.' 
It  is  so  with  all  men.  If  I  come  to  a  friend,  and  say, 
"  Friend,  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds," — he  either 
does  it,  or  says  that  he  can't  or  won't ;  but  if  I  come  to 
Ditto,  and  say,  "  Ditto,  I  have  an  excellent  house,  or 
horse,  or  carriage,  or  MSS.,  or  books,  or  pictures,  or 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  honestly  worth  a  thousand  pounds, 
you  shall  have  them  for  five  hundred,"  what  does  Ditto 
say  ?  why,  he  looks  at  them,  he  hums,  he  hd's, — he 
humbugs,  if  he  can,  to  get  a  bargain  as  cheaply  as  he 
can,  because  it  is  a  bargain.  This  is  in  the  blood  and 
bone  of  mankind  ;  and  the  same  man  who  would  lend 
another  a  thousand  pounds  without  interest,  would  not 
buy  a  horse  of  him  for  half  its  value  if  he  could  help  it. 
It  is  so  :  there's  no  denying  it ;  and  therefore  I  will 
have  as  much  as  I  can,  and  you  will  give  as  little  ;  and 
there's  an  end.  All  men  are  intrinsical  rascals,  and  I 
am  only  sorry  that,  not  being  a  dog,  I  can't  bite  them. — 
To  Mr.  Murray,  Oct.  20,  1821. 


. 


UNIVERSALITY  OF  LORD  BYRON'S  FAME. 

I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from  a  girl  in 
England  (I  never  saw  her),  who  says  she  is  given  over 
of  a  decline,  but  could  not  go  out  of  the  world  without 
thanking  me  for  the  delight  which  my  poesy  for  several 
years,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  signed  simply  N.  N.  A.,  and 
has  not  a  word  of  "  cant "  or  preachment  in  it  upon 
any  opinions.  She  merely  says  that  she  is  dying,  and 
that  as  I  had  contributed  so  highly  to  her  existing 
pleasure,  she  thought  that  she  might  say  so,  begging 
me  to  burn  her  letter — which,  by  the  way,  I  can  not  do, 
as  I  look  upon  such  a  letter  in  such  circumstances  as 
better  than  a  diploma  from  Gb'ttingen.  These  are  the 
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things  which  make  one  at  times  believe  one's  self  a 
poet.  But  if  I  must  believe  that  *  *  *  *  *,  and  such 
fellows,*  are  poets  also,  it  is  better  to  be  out  of  the 
corps.— Ravenna,  July  5,  1821. 

Some  odd  instances  have  occurred  to  my  own  expe- 
rience, of  the  wild  and  strange  places  to  which  a 
name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  impress.  Two 
years  ago  (almost  three,  being  in  August  or  July, 
1819,)  I  received  at  Ravenna  a  letter  in  English  verse, 
from  Drontheim  in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwegian, 
and  full  of  the  usual  compliments,  &c.  &c.  In  the  same 
month  I  received  an  invitation  into  Holstein  from  a 
Mr.  Jacobson  (I  think)  of  Hamburgh ;  also,  by  the 
same  medium,  a  translation  of  Medora's  song  in  The 
Corsair  by  a  Westphalian  baroness  (not  "  Thunderton- 
Tronck  "),  with  some  original  verses  of  hers  (very 
pretty  and  Klopstock-ish),  and  a  prose  translation 
annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wife  : — as  they 
concerned  her  more  than  me,  I  sent  them  to  her, 
together  with  Mr.  Jacobson's  letter.  It  was  odd 
enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to  pass  the  summer  in 
Holstein  while  in  Italy,  from  people  I  never  knew. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man  !  Were  I  to 
present  myself  at  the  door  pf  the  house  where  my 
daughter  now  is,  the  door  would  be  shut  in  my  face — 
unless  (as  is  not  impossible)  I  knocked  down  the 
porter ;  and  if  I  had  gone  in  that  year  (and  perhaps 
now)  to  Drontheim  (the  furthest  town  in  Norway),  or 
into  Holstein,  I  should  have  been  received  with  open 
arms  into  the  mansion  of  strangers  and  foreigners, 
attached  to  me  by  no  tie  but  that  of  mind  and  rumour. 

As  far  as  fame  goes,  I  have  had  my  share :  it  has 
indeed  been  leavened  by  other  human  contingencies, 
and  this  in  a  greater  degree  than  has  occurred  to  most 

*  The  "  fellows  "  were  no  doubt  Wordsworth  and  Southey. 
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literary  men  of  a  decent  rank  in  life  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  take  it  that  such  equipoise  is  the  condition  of 
humanity. — Detached  Thoughts. 


MR.  TAAFFE, 

There  is  here  Mr.  Taafie,  an  Irish  genius,  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  He  hath  written  a  really 
excellent  Commentary  on  Dante,*  full  of  new  and  true 
information,  and,  much  ingenuity.  He  is  so  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  equal  excellence  of  his  verse,  that 
he  won't  divorce  the  Commentary  from  the  traduction, 
as  I  ventured  delicately  to  hint, — not  having  the  fear 
of  Ireland  before  my  eyes,  and  upon  the  presumption  of 
having  shotten  very  well  in  his  presence  (with  common 
pistols  too,  not  with  my  Manton's)  the  day  before. 

But  he  is  eager  to  publish  all,  and  must  be  gratified, 
though  the  Ee viewers  will  make  him  suffer  more 
tortures  than  there  are  in  his  original.  Indeed,  the 
Notes  are  well  worth  publication  ;  but  he  insists  upon 
the  translation  for  company,  so  that  they  will  come  out 
together,  like  Lady  C  *  *  t  chaperoning  Miss  *  *.  I 
read  a  letter  of  yours  to  him  yesterday,  and  he  begs  me 
to  write  to  you  about  his  Poeshie.  He  is  really  a  good 
fellow,  apparently,  and  I  dare  say  that  his  verse  is  very 
good  Irish. 

Now,  what  shall  we  do  for  him  1  He  says  that  he 
will  risk  part  of  the  expense  with  the  publisher.  He 
will  never  rest  till  he  is  published  and  abused — for  he 
has  a  high  opinion  of  himself — and  I  see  nothing  left 
but  to  gratify  him,  so  as  to  have  him  abused  as  little  as 
possible :  for  I  think  it  would  kill  him.  You  must 

*  Mr.  Taaffe's  "  Comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Daute  Alighieri, " 
voL  i.,  was  published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1823. 
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write,  then,  to  Jeffrey  to  beg  him  not  to  review  him, 
and  I  will  do  the  same  to  Gifford,  through  Murray. 
Perhaps  they  might  notice  the  Comment  without 
touching  the  text.  But  I  doubt  the  dogs — the  text  is 
too  tempting.  Pisa,  Nov.  16, 1821. 


LORD  BYRON'S  ATTEMPT  TO  BECOME  AVARICIOUS. 

By  the  last  post  I  transmitted  to  you  a  letter  upon 
some  Eochdale  toll  business,  from  which  there  are 
moneys  in  prospect.  My  agent  says  two  thousand 
pounds  ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  only  one,  or  even  one 
hundred,  still  they  may  be  moneys  ;  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  have  an  exceeding  respect  for  the  smallest 
current  coin  of  any  realm,  or  the  least  sum,  which, 
although  I  may  not  want  it  myself,  may  do  something 
for  others  who  may  need  it  more  than  I. 

They  say  that  "  Knowledge  is  Power  :  " — I  used  to 
think  so  j  but  I  now  know  that  they  meant  "  money: " 
and  when  Socrates  declared,  "  that  all  he  knew  was, 
that  he  knew  nothing,"  he  merely  intended  to  declare, 
that  he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the  Athenian  world. 

The  circulars  are  arrived,  and  circulating  like  the 
vortices  (or  vortexes)  of  Descartes.  Still  I  have  a  due 
care  of  the  needful,  and  keep  a  look-out  a-head,  as  my 
notions  upon  the  score  of  moneys  coincide  with  yours, 
and  with  all  men's  who  have  lived  to  see  that  every 
guinea  is  a  philosopher's  stone,  or  at  least  his  touch- 
stone. You  will  doubt  me  the  less,  when  I  pronounce 
my  firm  belief,  that  Cash  is  Virtue.  I  am  determined  to 
have  all  the  moneys  I  can,  whether  by  my  own  funds,  or 
succession,  or  lawsuit,  or  MSS.,  or  any  lawful  means 
whatever.  I  will  pay  (though  with  the  sincerest 
reluctance)  my  remaining  creditors,  and  every  man  of 
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law,  by  instalments  from  the  award  of  the  arbitrators. 
I  recommend  to  you  the  notice  in  Mr.  Hanson's  letter, 
on  the  demands  of  moneys  for  the  Eochdale  tolls. 
Above  all,  I  recommend  my  interests  to  your  honour- 
able worship.  Recollect,  too,  that  I  expect  some 
moneys  for  the  various  MSS.  (no  matter  what)  ;  and, 
in  short,  "  Rem  guocunque  modo,  Rem  !  " — the  noble 
feeling  of  cupidity  grows  upon  us  with  our  years. — 
To  Mr.  D.  Kinnaird,  Pisa,  Feb.  6,  1822. 


>rs. 


LORD  BYRON  ON  RELIGION. 

Pisa,  Dec.  8,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter.*  I  need  not  say 
the  extract  which  it  contains  has  affected  me,  because 
it  would  imply  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  have  read  it 
with  indifference.  Though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it 
was  intended  by  the  writer  for  me,  yet  the  date,  the  place 
where  it  was  written,  with  some  other  circumstances 
that  you  mention,  render  the  allusion  probable.  But 
for  whomever  it  was  meant,  I  have  read  it  with  all  the 
pleasure  which  can  arise  from  so  melancholy  a  topic. 
I  say  pleasure — because  your  brief  and  simple  picture 
of  the  life  and  demeanour  of  the  excellent  person  whom 
I  trust  you  will  again  meet,  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  the  admiration  due  to  her  virtues,  and  her  pure 
and  unpretending  piety.  Her  last  moments  were  parti- 
cularly striking  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that,  in  the  course 
of  reading  the  story  of  mankind,  and  still  less  in  my 

*  Mr.  Sheppard — an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the  author  of 
several  able  works, — found  among  the  papers  of  his  deceased  wife  a 
prayer  dated  Hastings,  July  31,  1814,  in  which  the  writer  interceded 
in  behalf  of  a  stranger,  who  was  evidently  Lord  Byron.  This  prayer 
Mr.  Sheppard  forwarded  to  the  poet  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  realising  the  petitions  it  contained. 
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observations  upon  the  existing  portion,  I  ever  met  with 
anything  so  unostentatiously  beautiful.*  Indisputably, 
the  firm  believers  in  the  Gospel  have  a  great  advantage 
over  all  others, — for  this  simple  reason,  that,  if  true, 
they  will  have  their  reward  hereafter  ;  and  if  there  be 
no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but  with  the  infidel  in  his 
eternal  sleep,  having  had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted 
hope,  through  life,  without  subsequent  disappointment, 
since  (at  the  worst  for  them)  "  out  of  nothing,  nothing 
can  arise,"  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  man's  creed  does 
not  depend  upon  himself :  who  can  say,  I  will  believe 
this,  that,  or  the  other  ?  and  least  of  all,  that  which  he 
least  can  comprehend.  I  have,  however,  observed,  that 
those  who  have  begun  life  with  extreme  faith,  have  in 
the  end  greatly  narrowed  it,  as  Chillingworth,  Clarke 
(who  ended  as  an  Arian),  Bayle,  and  Gibbot?  (once  a 
Catholic),  and  some  others  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  early  sceptic  to 
end  in  a  firm  belief,  like  Maupertuis,  and  Henry  Kirke 
White. 

But  my  business  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  and 
not  to  make  a  dissertation.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
good  wishes,  and  more  than  obliged  by  the  extract  from 
the  papers  of  the  beloved  object  whose  qualities  you 
have  so  well  described  in  a  few  words.  I  can  assure  you 
that  all  the  fame  which  ever  cheated  humanity  into 
higher  notions  of  its  own  importance  would  never 
weigh  in  my  mind  against  the  pure  and  pious  interest 
which  a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleased  to  take  in  my 
welfare.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  would  not  exchange 
the  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  my  behalf  for  the  united 


*  In  the  last  hoxir  of  life,  after  a  farewell  look  on  a  lately  born  and 
only  infant,  for  whom  she  had  evinced  inexpressible  affection,  her  last 
whispers  were  "  God's  happiness  !  God's  happiness  ! " — Mr.  Sheppard'g 
Letter. 
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glory  of  Homer,  Csesar,  and  Napoleon,  could  such  be 
accumulated  upon  a  living  head.  Do  me  at  least  the 
justice  to  suppose,  that 

'  Video  meliora  proboque,' 

however  the  "  deteriora  sequor  "  may  have  been  applied 
to  my  conduct. 

P.S. — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  addressing  a  clergy- 
man, but  I  presume  that  you  will  not  be  affronted  by 
the  mistake  (if  it  is  one)  on  the  address  of  this  letter. 
One  who  has  so  well  explained,  and  deeply  felt,  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  will  excuse  the  error  which  led 
me  to  believe  him  its  minister.* 


LORD  BYRON'S  PREFERENCE  OF  DOERS  OVER  WRITERS. 

Sharpe  (a  man  of  elegant  mind,  and  who  has  lived 
much  with  the  best — Fox,  Home  Tooke,  Windham, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  all  the  agitators  of  other  times  and 
tongues,)  told  us  the  particulars  of  his  last  interview 
with  Windham,  a  few  days  before  the  fatal  operation 
which  sent  "that  gallant  spirit  to  aspire  the  skies." 
Windham, — the  first  in  one  department  of  oratory  and 
talent,  whose  only  fault  was  his  refinement  beyond  the 
intellect  of  half  his  hearers, — Windham,  half  his  life  an 
active  participator  in  the  events  of  the  earth,  and  one 
of  those  who  governed  nations, — he  regretted, — and 
dwelt  much  on  that  regret,  that  "  he  had  not  entirely 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  science  !  ! !  "  His 
mind  certainly  would  have  carried  him  to  eminence 
there,  as  elsewhere  ; — but  I  cannot  comprehend  what 
debility  of  that  mind  could  suggest  such  a  wish.  I, 

*  Mr.  Sheppard,  though  a  very  learned  divine,  was  not  a  clergyman. 
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who  have  heard  him,  cannot  regret  anything  but  that 
I  shall  never  hear  him  again.  What !  would  he  have 
been  a  plodder?  a  metaphysician  ? — perhaps  a  rhymer? 
a  scribbler  ?  Such  an  exchange  must  have  been 
suggested  by  illness.  But  he  is  gone,  and  Time  "  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again."  I  do  think  the  preference 
of  writers  to  agents — the  mighty  stir  made  about 
scribbling  and  scribes,  by  themselves  and  others — a 
sign  of  effeminacy,  degeneracy  and  weakness.  Who 
would  write,  who  had  anything  better  to  do  ?  "  Action 
— action  —  action  " — said  Demosthenes  :  "  Actions  — 
actions,"  I  say,  and  not  writing, — least  of  all,  rhyme. 
Look  at  the  querulous  and  monotonous  lives  of  the 
"  geniis  ;  "—except  Cervantes,  Tasso,  Dante,  Ariosto, 
Kleist  (who  were  brave  and  active  citizens),  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  some  other  of  the  antiques  also — what 
a  worthless,  idle  brood  it  is  ! — Diary,  Nov.  24,  1813. 


LORD  BYRON  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  BIBLIOPOLE. 

Murray  has  had  a  letter  from  his  brother  bibliopole 
of  Edinburgh,  who  says  "  he  is  lucky  in  having  such  a 
poet " — something  as  if  one  was  a  pack-horse,  or  "  ass, 
or  anything  that  is  his  :  "  or,  like  Mrs.  Packwood,  who 
replied  to  some  inquiry  after  the  Odes  on  Eazors, — 
"Law,  sir,  we  keeps  a  poet."  The  same  illustrious 
Edinburgh  bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  books, 
poesy,  and  cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript — 
"  The  Harold  and  Cookery  are  much  wanted."  Such  is 
fame,  and,  after  all,  quite  as  good  as  any  other  "  life  in 
others'  breath."  'Tis  much  the  same  to  divide  purchasers 
with  Hannah  Glasse  or  Hannah  More. — Diary,  Dec.  13, 
1813. 
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VANITY  OF  FAME. 

One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me  if  I  knew  "  Lord 
Byron,"  an  acquaintance  of  his,  now  at  Naples.  I  told 
him  "  No  /  "  which  was  true  both  ways  ;  for  I  knew 
not  the  impostor,  and  in  the  other,  no  one  knows 
himself.  He  stared  when  told  that  I  was  "  the  real 
Simon  Pure."  Another  asked  me  if  I  had  not  translated 
"  Tasso."  You  see  what  fame  is  !  how  accurate  !  how 
boundless  !  I  don't  know  how  others  feel,  but  I  am 
always  the  lighter  and  the  better  looked  on  when  I 
have  got  rid  of  mine  ;  it  sits  on  me  like  armour  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  champion  ;  and  I  got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of 
literature,  and  the  attendant  babble,  by  answering,  that 
I  had  not  translated  Tasso,  but  a  namesake  had  ;  and 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  Hooked  so  little  like  a  poet, 
that  everybody  believed  me. — Bologna,  June  6,  1819. 

I  was  out  of  spirits — read  the  papers — thought 
what  fame  was,  on  reading,  in  a  case  of  murder,  that 
"  Mr.  "Wych,  grocer,  at  Tunbridge,  sold  some  bacon, 
flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  plums,  to  some 
gypsy  woman  accused.  He  had  on  his  counter  (I  quote 
faithfully)  a  book,  the  Life  of  Pamela,  which  he  was 
tearing  for  waste  paper,  &c.  &c.  In  the  cheese  was 
found,  &c.,  and  a  leaf  of  Pamela  wrapt  round  the  bacon" 
What  would  Eichardson,  the  vainest  and  luckiest  cf 
living  authors  (i.e.  while  alive) — he  who,  with  Aaron 
Hill,  used  to  prophesy  and  chuckle  over  the  presumed 
fall  of  Fielding  (the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature)  and 
of  Pope  (the  most  beautiful  of  poets) — what  would  he 
have  said,  could  he  have  traced  hrs  pages  from  their 
place  on  the  French  prince's  toilets  (see  Boswell's 
Johnson)  to  the  grocer's  counter  and  the  gipsy- 
murderess's  bacon  !  !  ! 
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What  would  he  have  said  ?  what  can  anybody  say, 
save  what  Solomon  said  long  before  us  ?  After  all,  it 
is  but  passing  from  one  counter  to  another,  from  the 
bookseller's  to  the  other  tradesman's — grocer  or  pastry- 
cook. For  my  part,  I  have  met  with  most  poetry  upon 
trunks  ;  so  that  I  am  apt  to  consider  the  trunk -maker 
as  the  sexton  of  authorship. — Diary,  Jan.  4,  1821. 


SHELLEY. 

The  story  of  Shelley's  agitation  is  true.  I  can't  tell 
what  seized  him,  for  he  don't  want  courage.  He  was 
once  with  me  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  a  small  boat,  right 
under  the  rocks  between  Meillerie  and  St.  Gingo.  We 
were  five  in  the  boat — a  servant,  two  boatmen,  and 
ourselves.  The  sail  was  mismanaged,  and  the  boat 
was  filling  fast.  He  can't  swim.  I  stripped  off  my 
coat,  made  him  strip  off  his,  and  take  hold  of  an  oar, 
telling  him  that  I  thought  (being  myself  an  expert 
swimmer)  I  could  save  him,  if  he  would  not  struggle 
when  I  took  hold  of  him — unless  we  got  smashed 
against  the  rocks,  which  were  high  and  sharp,  with  an 
awkward  surf  on  them  at  that  minute.  We  were  then 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  the  boat  in 
peril.  He  answered  me  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
"  that  he  had  no  notion  of  being  saved,  and  that  I  would 
have  enough  to  do  to  save  myself,  and  begged  not  to 
trouble  me."  Luckily  the  boat  righted,  and  by  baling, 
we  got  round  a  point  into  St.  Gingo  where  the  inhabi- 
tants came  down  and  embraced  the  boatmen  on  their 
escape,  the  wind  having  been  high  enough  to  tear  up 
some  huge  trees  from  the  Alps  above  us,  as  we  saw 
next  day. 
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And  yet  the  same  Shelley,  who  was  as  cool  as  it  was 
possible  to  be  in  such  circumstances,  (of  which  I  am 
no  judge  myself,  as  the  chance  of  swimming  naturally 
gives  self-possession  when  near  shore,)  certainly  had 
the  fit  of  phantasy  which  Polidori  describes,  though 
not  exactly  as  he  describes  it. — To  Mr.  Murray,  Venice, 
1819. 


THE  BURNING  OF  SHELLEY'S  BODY. 

We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of  Shelley  and 
Williams  on  the  sea-shore,  to  render  them  fit  for 
removal  and  regular  interment.  You  can  have  no 
idea  what  an  extraordinary  effect  such  a  funeral  pile 
has,  on  a  desolate  shore,  with  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground and  the  sea  before,  and  the  singular  appearance 
the  salt  and  frankincense  gave  to  the  flame.  All  of 
Shelley  was  consumed,  except  his  heart,  which  would 
not  take  the  flame,  and  is  now  preserved  in  spirits  of 
wine.  It  was  not  a  Bible  that  was  found  in  Shelley's 
pocket,  but  John  Keats's  poems.  However,  it  would 
not  have  been  strange,  for  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Scripture  as  a  composition. — To  Mr.  Moore,  Aug.  27, 
1822. 
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BEAUTIES   OF  BYRON, 


VERSE. 


GOOD  NIGHT  TO  ENGLAND. 

ADIEU,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue  ; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land — Good  Night ! 

A  few  short  hours  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate  ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 
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"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  !  * 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  1 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows'  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  2 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye  ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong  : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 

"Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind  : 
Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,t  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind  ; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee — and  one  above. 

"  My  father  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain  ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again." — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye  ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?  " — 

*  The  "little  page"  was  Robert  Rushton,  the  son  of  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  tenants.  The  boy  being  sickly,  his  master,  on  reaching 
Gibraltar,  sent  him  back  to  England. 

f  Childe  was  a  title  anciently  applied  to  both  knights  and  squires,  and 
was  adopted  by  Lord  Byron  as  in  keeping  with  the  old  English  style 
which  he  sparingly  scattered  through  the  two  first  cantos  of  the  poem. 
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"  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  ? 

Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak  ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek.* 

"  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 

Along  the  bordering  lake, 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make  ?" — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay  ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away." 

For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near  ; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands  ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 


*  Notwithstanding  that  the  "staunch  yeoman,  "who  was  William 
Fletcher,  the  poet's  valet,  is  made  in  this  stanza  to  disclaim  being 
timid,  he  was,  in  Reality,  the  reverse  of  valiant,  and  sighed  for  home 
comforts, — beer,  beaf,  and  tea, — quite  as  much  as  for  his  absent  wife. 
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With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine  ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark-blue  waves  ; 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves  : 

My  native  Land — Good  Night. 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  I. 


THE  BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

WHERE  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride  ] 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ? — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall, 
Eise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from  Gaul 

But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook, 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow  ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke  : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
'Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  I. 


VANITY  OF  MARTIAL  GLORY. 


VANITY  OF  MARTIAL  GLORY. 

Lo  !  where  the  Giant  *  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet. 

By  Heaven  !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air  ! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share  ; 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice  ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies  ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory  ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  fertilise  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

*  The  Giant  is  Battle  personified. 
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There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honour'd  fools  ! 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ! 
Yain  sophistry  !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  1 — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  1 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  ? 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  I. 


PARNASSUS. 

OH,  thou  Parnassus  !  whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain-majesty  ! 
"What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  1 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave  her 
wing. 

Oft  have  I  dream'd  of  Thee  !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore  : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas,  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee  ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee  ! 


SOLITUDE. 


Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene, 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave, 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  I. 


SOLITUDE. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 
unroll'd. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless  ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
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None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less, 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued  ; 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude  ! 


CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  II. 


THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child  ! 
ADA  !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  1 
"When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope. — 

Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me  ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices  :  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not ;  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad  mine 
eye. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more  ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome  to  their  roar  ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rockj  on  Ocean's  foam  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep, the  tempest's  breath  prevail. 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  III. 
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HAROLD'S  PREFERENCE  OF  NATURE  TO  SOCIETY. 

WHERE  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends  ; 
Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home  ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam  ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship  ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams  ;  and  earth,  and  earth-born  jars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite  : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy  ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 
brink. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Eestless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  dipt  wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home  : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.—  Can  to  III. 
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WATERLOO. 

STOP  ! — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust ! 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  ! 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  1 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None  ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields  !  king-making  Victory  ? 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  ! 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too  ! 
In  "  pride  of  place  "  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through  ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain  ; 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken  chain. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush !   hark !    a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 
knell ! 


WATEKLOO.  11 


Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No  ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm  !  Arm  !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar  !  * 

"Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell ; 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell.t 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise  ! 

*  The  sound  of  the  cannon  decided  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  appear 
at  the  ball,  where  he  remained  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  he 
might  calm,  by  his  apparent  indifference,  the  fears  of  his  supporters  in 
Brussels,  and  depress  the  hopes  of  the  well-wishers  to  the  French. 

t  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  16th  of  June. 
His  father  received  the  wounds,  of  which  he  afterwards  died,  at  the  battle 
of  Jena,  in  1806. 
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And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar  ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "  The  foe  !  They  come  ! 
they  come !  " 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gathering  "  rose  ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills  * 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes  : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !     But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears  ! 

And  Ardennes  t  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

*  Lochiel  is  the  chief  of  the  Cameron  clan,  and  Albyn  is  the  Gaelic  name 
for  Scotland. 

t  The  wood  of  Soignies,  which  lay  between  Brussels  and  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  was  supposed  by  Lord  Byron  to  have  been  a  remnant  of  the 
forest  of  Ardennes. 
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Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
"Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Eider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent !. 

Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine  ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong,* 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song  ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant 
Howard ! 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give  ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
"With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not  bring. 

*  The  sister  of  Admiral  Byron— the  poet's  grandfather— was  the  paternal 
grandmother  of  Major  Howard.  His  "sire"— the  Earl  of  Carlisle— was 
Lord  Byron's  guardian,  and  had  been  bitterly  satirised  by  his  ward  in 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Eeviewers."  Major  Howard,  who  was  much 
beloved  by  his  brother  officers,  fell  at  the  close  of  the  action  when  the 
French  had  given  way  in  all  directions. 
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I  turn'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake  ; 
The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for  ;  though  the  sound  of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smiling,  mourn  : 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn  ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall  ^ 
In  massy  hoariness     the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind- worn  battlements  are  gone  ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun  ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on. 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  III. 


AMBITIOUS  MEN.— THE  RHINE. 

THEIR  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die  ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by, 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 
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He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led. 

Away  with  these  !  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 
Maternal  Nature  !  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
Thus  011  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  ? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  grey  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud  ; 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below  ; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

But  thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river  ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever 
Could  mail  but  .leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 
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Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven  ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me, 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ? — that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  III. 


TO  HIS  SISTER  FROM  THE  RHINE. 

THE  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine  ; 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise  ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  grey  ; 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers  ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine  ! 
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I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me, 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be  j 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such  ; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh, 
And  know'st  them  gather'd  by  the  Khine, 
And  offer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine  ! 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  : 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here  ; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Ehine  ! 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  III. 


THE  RHINE  AND  THE  ALPS. 

ADIEU  to  thee,  fair  Ehine  !     How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way  ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray  ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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Where  nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 

Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 

Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

Adieu  to  thee  again  !  a  vain  adieu  ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine  ; 
The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue  ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  ! 
'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise  ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glaring  shine, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  days, 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  man's  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near  them 
fall. 

But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  III. 
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ROUSSEAU. 

HERE  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau, 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched  ;  *  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts,  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and  fast. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence  : — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning,  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted  ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamour'd,  were  in  him  the  same. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper'd  though  it  seems.t 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish'd  ;  for  his  mind 

*  Rousseau  was  born  at  Geneva.  The  passion,  woe,  and  madness,  to 
which  Lord  Byron  alludes,  are  those  of  '  Julie '  in  the  Nouvelle  Htto'ise. 

t  Though  the  heroine  of  the  Nouvelle  Hiloise  had  no  single  original,  the 
attachments  of  Rousseau  were  not  confined  to  the  phantoms  of  his  brain. 
He  was,  however,  affected  by  his  own  creations  in  an  unusual  degree,  and 
either  to  aid  the  illusion,  or  in  consequence  of  it,  he  wrote  the  letters  of 
his  celebrated  lovers  upon  ornamented  note-paper,  and  in  his  neatest  hand, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  genuine  correspondence.  He  was  one  of  the  callous 
sentimentalists  who  melt  at  tender  ideas,  and  are  without  benevolence  to 
individuals. 
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Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose, 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind.* 
But  he  was  phrensied, — wherefore,  who  may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find  ; 
But  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  or  woe, 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning  show. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  ?  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ] 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers, 
Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  o'ergrown 
*ears  '  CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  III. 


THE  LAKE  OP  GENEVA  BY  STARLIGHT. 

CLEAR,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

*  He  used  to  say  that  lie  could  not  help  hating  his  benefactors,  and  he 
was  always  imagining  that  their  seeming  friendship  was  a  cloke  for  sinister 
designs.  How  far  his  wild  political  sophisms  had  the  effect,  which  Lord 
Byron  ascribes  to  them,  of  producing  the  French  Revolution,  is  a  disputed 
point.  The  mischievous  doctrines  of  Rousseau  were  at  least  not  san- 
guinary, for  he  declared  that  the  blood  of  a  single  man  would  be  too  dear 
a  price  to  pay  for  liberty. 
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This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear  ; 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen  ; 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more  : 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Ye  stars  !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a 
star>  CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  III. 
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THUNDER-STORM  AMIDST  THE  ALPS. 

THE  sky  is  changed  ! — and  such  a  change  !     Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !     Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night ,' 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.—  Canto  III. 


CLARENS— VOLTAIRE— GIBBON. 

'TWAS  not  for  fiction  chose  Eousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections  j*  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings  ;  'twas  the  ground 

*  The  scene  of  Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Httlo'ise  is  laid  among  the  rocks  of 
Meillerie,  and  the  groves  of  Clarens. 
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Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness  :  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness  ;  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a 
throne. 

Lausanne  !  and  Ferney  !  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  *  which  unto  you  bequeath'd  a  name  ; 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame  : 
They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and  the  flame 
Of  Heaven  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more  than  smile. 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild  ; 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined, 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents  :  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 

*  Voltaire  and  Gibbon.  Voltaire  resided  at  Ferney  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  Gibbon  at  Lausanne  from  1783  till  within  a 
twelvemonth  of  his  death  in  1794.  It  was  there  that  he  wrote  the  second 
half  of  his  immortal  history. 
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Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer  ; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell, 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from  fear, 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
"Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  III. 


THE  WORLD  AND  THE  POET. 

I  HAVE  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  ; 

I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 

To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, 

Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles,  nor  cried  aloud 

In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ;  I  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them  ;  in  a  shroud 

Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 

could 
Had  I  not  filed  t  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me, — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes  ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things,  hopes  which  will  not  deceive, 

*  The  infidelity  of  Gibbon  may  have  provoked  pity  and  indignation,  but 
far  from  his  irony  exciting  fear,  it  was  only  an  additional  proof  how 
impregnable  were  the  evidences  of  Christianity  when  its  ablest  opponents 
were  compelled  to  substitute  sarcasm  for  argument.  Truth  is  no  less  than 
falsehood  open  to  sneers,  which  can  never  therefore  become  the  test  of 
either. 

t  "Filed"  is  the  old  mode  of  writing  defiled.  The  expression  is  from 
Macbeth. 
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And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing  ;  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve  ; 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  III. 


ADDRESS  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

MY  daughter  !  with  thy  name  this  song  begun  ; 
My  daughter  !  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end  ; 
I  see  thee  not,  I  hear  thee  not,  but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee  ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend  : 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  should'st  behold, 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,  when  mine  is  cold, 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  mould. 

To  aid  thy  mind's  development,  to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,  to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth,  to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — wonders  yet  to  thee  ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss,— 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me  ; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature  :  as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

Yet,  though  dull  hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  j  though  my  name 
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Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation,  and  a  broken  claim  : 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — 'twere  the  same, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  ;  though  to  drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim, 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain, — 
Still  thou  would'st  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life  retain. 

The  child  of  love,  though  born  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.     Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements,  and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee,  but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers  !     O'er  the  sea 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee, 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to  me  ! 

CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  III. 


VENICE. 

I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  :  * 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand  : 


*  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  which  connects  the  Ducal  palace  with  the  prison 
on  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  is  a  covered  gallery,  divided  by  a  wall 
throughout  its  length  into  two  parts.  From  the  state-dungeons,  which 
were  formed  beneath  the  palace  itself,  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was 
led  down  one  compartment  of  the  bridge  to  the  opposite  prison,  and  from 
the  prison  to  the  second  compartment,  where  he  was  strangled.  It  was 
the  melancholy  purpose  to  which  the  bridge  was  formerly  devoted  that 
procured  it  the  pathetic  name  it  bears. 


VENICE.  27 


A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  *  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles  ! 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Eising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers  : 
And  such  she  was  ; — her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  increased. 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier  ;t 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear  : 
Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade— but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  ! 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 

Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 

Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 

Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway  ; 

*  The  winged  Lion  was  asserted  to  be  the  ensign  of  St.  Mark,  the  patron 
saint  of  Venice. 

t  In  the  palmier  days  of  Venice  it  was  customary  for  the  gondoliers  to 
chant  in  pairs  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  each  singing  a  stanza  by  turns. 
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Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Eialto  ;  *  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch  !  though  all  were  o'er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  !  t 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd  power, 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued, 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd  dower. 

The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns — 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ;  J 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities  ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  §  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt  \ 

*  The  name  is  applied  to  the  island,  the  exchange  which  stood  upon  it, 
and  the  bridge  which  conducts  to  it.  It  is  to  the  last  that  Lord  Byron 
refers. 

t  Every  year  the  Doge,  accompanied  by  a  festive  procession,  went  in  the 
state-galley,  the  Bucentaur,  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  cast  a  ring 
into  the  sea,  in  token  that  Venice  had  subjugated  the  Adriatic  as  a  spouse 
is  subjugated  to  her  lord. 

\  In  1177  the  Venetians  made  common  cause  with  Pope  Alexander  III. 
against  Frederick  Barbarossa.  After  the  emperor  was  defeated  he  pros- 
trated himself  before  Alexander  in  the  cathedral  of  Venice,  and  the 
arrogant  pontiff  set  his  foot  upon  his  neck.  The  reign  of  the  Austrian 
emperor  dates  from  1798,  when  Venice  was  made  over  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

§  In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  the  avalanches  are  known  by  the 
name  of  lauwine.— LORD  BYBON. 


VENICE. 


Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  ! 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe.* 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ? 
Are  they  not  bridled  ?  t — Venice,  lost  and  won, 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose  !  J 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre, — 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
"  The  Planter  of  the  Lion,"  §  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea  ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite  ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia  !  ||  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

*  Henry  Dandolo,  when  elected  Doge  in  1192,  was  eighty-five  years  of 
age.  When  he  commanded  the  Venetians,  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  old. — HOBHOUSE. 

t  The  Venetians,  reduced  to  extremity  in  the  war  of  Chioza,  A.D.  1379, 
sued  for  peace,  and  Doria,  who  led  the  Genoese,  replied  that  they  should 
have  no  peace  till  he  himself  had  bridled  the  horses  of  St.  Mark.  The 
Venetians  resisted  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  the  Genoese  were 
compelled  to  sue  in  turn. 

t  This  line  is  evidently  derived  from  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man  :  "— 

"Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose." 

§  Pantaloon  is  a  corruption  of  Piantaleone. 

||  Candia  was  more  than  the  rival  of  Troy,  for  the  siege  lasted  twenty 
years.  The  Turks  commenced  the  attack  in  1648,  and  it  was  not  till 
1669  that  the  Venetians  surrendered.  The  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  which 
destroyed  the  ascendancy  of  the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  fought 
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Statues  of  glass — all  shiver' d — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger  :  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals, 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  walls. 

When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse, 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar  : 
See  !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands,  his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chains, 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his  strains.* 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants  ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion  !  to  thee :  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children  ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

in  1571.    The  fleets  of  the  Pope,  Spain,  and  Genoa  were  leagued  with  that 
of  Venice. 

*  It  was  the  verse  of  Euripides  which,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Plutarch,  produced  such  a  humanising  effect.  The  Sicilians  had  a  peculiar 
admiration  for  his  works,  and  some  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  defeat, 
obtained  refreshment  by  a  repetition  of  a  few  of  his  lines,  while  others, 
for  teaching  more  considerable  passages,  were  set  at  liberty  by  their 
masters. 
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I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood  ;  she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Eising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea, 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
And  Otway,  Eadcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art,* 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part ; 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe, 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  IV. 


AN   ITALIAN   SCENE. 

BUT  my  soul  wanders  ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins  ;  there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand  ; 
Wherein  were  tjast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Eome  ! 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy  ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree  ; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 

*   Venice  Preserved;    Mysteries  of    Udolpho  ;    The    Ghost-Seer;    The 
Merchant  of  Venice;  Othello.—  LORD  BYRON. 
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More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility  ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night ; 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her  ;  a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains  ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be, — 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, — 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity  ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest ! 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Eoll'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Bhaetian  hill, 
As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order :  gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta, — where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it 
glows, — 

Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters  ;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains  ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — 'tis  gone — and  all  is  gray. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.—  Canto  IV. 
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THE  FIELD  QF  THRASIMENE.— THE  CLITUMNUS. 

THERE  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes 
In  Arno's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine, 
Where  sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies  ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — but  not  for  mine  ; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  fields, 
Than  Art  in  galleries  :  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wields 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home  ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,* 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore, 
Eeek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scatter'd  o'er, 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds  ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away  ! 
None  felt  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 

*  The  valley  into  which  Hannibal  lured  the  Romans  was  girt  in  part  by 
a  semicircle  of  hills,  and  the  lake,  which  runs  from  one  extremity  of  the 
ridge  to  the  other,  completed  the  enclosure.  Hannibal  posted  his  troops 
in  the  surrounding  heights,  and  in  the  mist  of  the  morning  he  attacked 
the  astonished  enemy  at  every  point.  Fifteen  thousand  Romans  were 
slain,  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

vou  u.  D 
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And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meet  ! 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity  ;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ;  Nature's  law, 
In  them  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests  ;  and  bellowing  herds 
Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath  no 
words. 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now  ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough  ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are  ;  but  a  brook  hath  ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain  ; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling  waters  red. 

But  thou,  Clitumnus  !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes  ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters  ! 
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And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee  ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness  ;  oft  from  Out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps  ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling 

tales-  CHILDE  HAROLD. -Canto  IV. 


FALLS  OF  TERNI. 


THE  roar  of  waters  ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Yelino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice  ; 
The  fall  of  waters  !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss  ; 
The  hell  of  waters  !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  ill  endless  torture  ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Ke turns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald  : — how  profound 
The  gulf !  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent 

D2 
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To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale  : — Look  back 
Lo  !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract, 

Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 
£iike  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn  : 
Eesembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  IV. 


ROME. 

OH  Rome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  1     Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 
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The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe  ; 
An  empty  .urn  within  her  wither'd  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago  ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers  :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber  !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Eise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,*  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have /dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride  ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site  : 
Chaos  of  ruins  !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say,  "  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly  night  ? 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base  ! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Caesar's  brow  ? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  Trajan's  ?     No— 'tis  that  of  Time  : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing  ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime,  f 

*  Christians,  as  such,  contributed  little  towards  the  defacement  of 
heathen  Rome.  The  principal  ravages  they  committed  were  by  employ- 
ing the  materials  of  the  ancient,  in  the  construction  of  modern  edifices. 
The  overflowings  of  the  Tiber,  though  the  least  injurious  of  the  de- 
stroying agencies  specified  by  the  poet,  have  often  damaged  considerably 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city. 

t  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  notion  that  the  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
which  now  surmounts  the  pillar  of  Trajan,  displaced  the  golden  urn 
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Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Kome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars  :  they  had  contain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  reign'd, 
The  Koman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd, 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests  : — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues — still  we  Trajan's  name  adore. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  IV. 


THE  FOUNT  OF  EGEEIA.* 

THE  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops  ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwrinkled, 
Keflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  greeo,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works  ;  t  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prison'd  in  marble  ;  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy,  creep 

containing  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor ;  for  the  urn,  instead  of  crowning 
the  column,  was  buried  at  its  base. 

*  To  obtain  authority  for  his  laws,  Numa  affirmed  that  they  were  dic- 
tated by  the  heavenly  nymph  Egeria,  who,  he  pretended,  was  accustomed 
to  appear  to  him  in  the  cavern  near  Rome,  which,  with  its  included 
fountain,  bears  her  name. 

t  Lord  Byron  refers  here  to  the  complaint  of  Juvenal,  that  in  his  day 
art  had  marred  the  graces  of  nature  : 

"How  much  more  beauteous  had  the  fountain  been, 
Embellish'd  with  her  first- created  green, 
Where  crystal  streams  through  living  turf  had  run, 
And  marble  ne'er  profaned  the  native  stone." 

DRYDEN'S  Translation. 
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Fantastically  tangled  :  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass  ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass  ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colour'd  by  its 

CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  IV. 


THE  REAL  AND  THE   IDEAL. 

OF  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
And  fevers  into  false  creation  : — where, 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seized  ? 
In  him  alone.     Can  Nature  show  so  fair  ? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men, 
The  unreach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair, 
Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again  1 

Who  loves,  raves — 'tis  youth's  frenzy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still,  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such  ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on, 
Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  ofi-sown  winds  ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize — wealthiest  when  most  undone. 
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We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 
Sick— sick  ;  unfound  the  boon,  unslaked  the  thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first — 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubly  curst. 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the  same, 
Each  idle,  and  all  ill,  and  none  the  worst — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.—  Canto  IV. 


THE  COLISEUM  AND  THE  GLADIATOR. 

ARCHES  on  arches  !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands  ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

Hues  which,  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 
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And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmur'd  pity,  or  loud-roar'd  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughter'd  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd  ?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch 
who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  ; 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood— Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged  ? — Arise  !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  ! 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam  ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways, 
And  roar'd  or  murmur'd  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays  ; 
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Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd, 
My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush'd — walls  bow'd — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely  loud. 

A  ruin — yet  what  ruin  !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear'd  ; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'd. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plunder'd,  or  but  cleared  ? 
Alas  !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near'd  : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 
away. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there  ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland- forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head  ; 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead  : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — 'tis  on  their  dust  ye  tread. 

CHILDB  HAEOLD. — Canto  IV. 
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OR,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending  :  Vain 
The  struggle  ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench  ;  the  long  envenom'd  chain 
Eivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance  :  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god  ! 
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And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ;  * 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which  'twas 

wrought. 

CHILDE  HAROLD. — Canto  IV. 


THE  OCEAN. 

THERE  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;  upon  the  watery  plain 

*  Prometheus  is  said  in  Greek  legends  to  have  stolen  fire  from  heaven, 
which  some,  with  Lord  Byron,  suppose  to  typify  the  fire  of  the  mind. 
The  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  if  man  was  indebted  for  this  fire  to 
heaven,  the  expression  with  which  the  sculptor  of  the  Apollo  had 
endowed  one  of  its  gods  was  a  repayment  in  kind. 
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The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee  ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  : — there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war, — 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  1 
Thy  waters  wash'd  them  power  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou  ; — - 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow  ; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 
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Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, — 
Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze  or  gale  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime, 
The  image  of  eternity,  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.— Canto  IV. 


MODERN   GREECE. 

HE  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
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And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 

Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 

.Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon  ; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  aye,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power  ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  ! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore  ; 

'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away  ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be, 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, — 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free, 
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Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  ! 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 
'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace  ; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes  !     Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  vilain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

THE  GIAOUR. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  GIAOUR.* 

ON — on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 

My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew  : 

Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 

He  pass'd,  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight, 

His  aspect  and  his  air  impress'd 

A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 

And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 

Eung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 

He  spurs  his  steed  ;  he  nears  the  steep, 

That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep  ; 

He  winds  around  ;  he  hurries  by ; 

The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye  ; 

For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 

Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee  ;      . 

And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 

On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 

He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  pass'd 

One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 

A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 

A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 

A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 

Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 

*  This  word,  which  means  Infidel,  and  is  applied  by  Mahometans 
to  all  who  are  not  of  their  own  creed,  is  always  written  in  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels  according  to  its  English  pronunciation,  Djour. 
Lord  Byron  adopted  the  Italian  spelling  usual  among  the  Franks  of 
the  Levant.  The  Giaour  of  the  poet's  tale  is  a  young  Venetian  who 
pays  his  addresses  to  the  bi-ide  of  Hassan,  a  rich  Emir.  Hassan 
detects  their  intimacy,  and  it  is  from  his  vengeance  that  the  Giaour 
is  flying  when  he  is  seen  by  the  Turkish  fisherman,  who  is  made 
the  narrator  of  the  story. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place  : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blush, 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed  ; 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly  ; 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd, 
Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd — 
Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp'd  his  blade 
That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 
As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 
The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides  ; 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides. 
'Twas  but  an  instant  he  restrain'd 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd  ; 
'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood, 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued  ; 
But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years  : 
What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 
That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fate, 
Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  ! 
Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought, 
It  was  Eternity  to  Thought ! 

THE  GiAon;. 
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As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 

The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring, 

O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 

Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 

A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 

Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 

"With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  : 

So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 

With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild  : 

A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 

Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd, 

"Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid  ; 

A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 

From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice  : 

The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 

Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught, 

For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 

Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away, 

Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 

'Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 

With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 

Ah  !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 

Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 

From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  1 

Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ] 

No  :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 

Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 
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And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

THE  GIAOUR. 


THE  VISION  OF  THE  DYING  GIAOUR* 

TELL  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream  ; 
Alas  !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep  ; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now  : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear  : 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still ; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer  : 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 
'Twas  then,  1  tell  thee,  father  !  then 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  again  ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar,t 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 

Hassan  having  caused  Leila,  his  bride,  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  sheet 
and  tin-cm  n  into  the  sea,  the  Giaour  leagues  himself  with  banditti  and 
the  Emir.     He  then  returns  to  Venice,  and  enters  a  convent, 
where,  after  a  few  years  of  wasting  misery,  he  dies.     Upon  his  death- 
bed he  relates  the  tragedy  to  a  friar  of  the  convent,  and  to  him  is 
addressed  the  delirious  description  of  Leila's  apparition, 
t  Symar,  a  shroud. 
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"Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her, 
Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier  ; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark  ; 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark  ; 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
I  wander,  father  !  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 
I  saw  her,  friar  !  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes  ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart, 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp  ? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 
Yet,  Leila  !  yet  the  form  is  thine  ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 
Ah  !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 
I  care  not,  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish'd  to  hold. 
Alas  !  around  a  shadow  prest 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast ; 
Yet  still  'tis  there  !     In  silence  stands, 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  ! 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye- 
I  knew  'twas  false — she  could  not  die  ! 
But  he  is  dead  !  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell  ;* 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth  ;  why  then  art  thou  awake  1 
They  told  me  wild  waves  roll'd  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love  ; 

*  Hassan. 
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They  told  me — 'twas  a  hideous  tale  ! — 

I'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 

If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 

Thou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 

Oh  !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 

This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more  ; 

Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 

But,  shape  or  shade  !  whate'er  thou  art, 

In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 

Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 

Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll ! 

THE  GIAOUR. 


"THE  CLIME  OF  THE  EAST." 

KNOW  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime  ? 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ! 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine  ; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress'd  with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  *  in  her  bloom  ; 

Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute  : 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 

In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 

And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine. 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 

*  The  Rose. 
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'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East ;  'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun- 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  1 
Oh  !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they 
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THE  DEATH   OF  SELIM.* 

ONE  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  sand  : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk  : 

Another  falls — but  round  him  close 

A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes  ; 

From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 
And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave  : 

His  boat  appears — not  five  oars'  length — 

His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength — 
Oh  !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  1 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave  ; 

His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 

Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray  ; 

"Wet — wild — unwearied  to  the  strand 

They  struggle — now  they  touch  the  land  ! 

They  come — 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 

His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 

*  Giaffir,  the  father  of  Zuleika,  poisons  his  brother  Abdallah,  the 
father  of  Selim,  to  obtain  a  paehalick.  Selim,  who  has  been  brought 
up  as  the  son  of  his  murdering  uncle,  learns  the  truth  from  a  slave, 
tells  it  to  his  supposed  sister  Zuleika,  and  persuades  her  to  elope  with 
him,  and  become  his  bride.  While  he  is  conducting  her  to  the  shore, 
where  a  boat  with  an  armed  crew  awaits  them,  they  are  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  Giaffir.  Selim  is  shot,  and  Zuleika  drops  down  dead  an 
instant  before,  through  her  fears  for  her  lover. 
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Escaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel, 

Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel, 

Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset, 

To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met ; 

There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 

And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand — 

Ah  !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doom'd  his  death,  or  fix'd  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain, 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remain  ! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray  ; 
Behind,  but  close,- his  comrades  lay, 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball — 
"  So  may  the  foes  of  Giaffir  fall !  " 
Whose  voice  is  heard  ?  whose  carbine  rang  ? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err  ? 
'Tis  thine — Abdallah's  Murderer  ! 
The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate, 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate  : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling, 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling — 
If  aught  his  lips  essay 'd  to  groan, 
The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone  ! 

Morn  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away  ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there  : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand  ; 
Steps  stamp'd  ;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 
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May  there  be  mark'd ;  nor  far  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote  !  * 
'Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain  : 

But  where  is  he  who  wore  ? 
Ye  !  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep, 
Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigseum's  steep 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore  : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow  ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife, 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levell'd  with  the  wave — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  1 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm  ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 
Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed, 
And  mourn'd  above  his  turban-stone,  f 
That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  closed — 

Yea — closed  before  his  own  ! 

THE  BKTDE  OF  ABYDOS. 

*  A  capote  is  an  Albanese  cloak. 

t  A  turban  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of  men  only. — 
LORD  BYRON. 
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THE  PIRATES'  SONG. 

"  O'ER  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 

Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home  ! 

These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway — 

Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 

From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  ?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave  ! 

Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave  ; 

Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease  ! 

Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please  — 

Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 

And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide, 

The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play, 

That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  1 

That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 

And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 

That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal, 

And  where  the  feebler  faint  can  only  feel — 

Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 

Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  1 

No  dread  of  death  if  with  us  die  our  foes — 

Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose  : 

Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 

When  lost — what  recks  it  by  disease  or  strife  ? 

Let  him  who  crawls  enamour'd  of  decay, 

Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away  ; 

Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head  ; 

Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
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While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 
Ours  with  one  pang — one  bound — escapes  control. 
His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 
And  they  who  loath'd  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory  ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey, 
And  cry,  Eemembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow, 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  /" 

Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle, 

Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while  : 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrilPd  the  rocks  along, 

And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song  ! 

In  scatter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

They  game — carouse — converse — or  whet  the  brand  , 

Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 

And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine  ; 

Eepair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 

While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore  ; 

For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 

Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net ; 

Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 

With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise  ; 

Tell  o'er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil, 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil. 

THE  CORSAIK. 
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A  SHIP  IN  FULL  SAIL. 

How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes  ! 
Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes — 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire,  the  wreck, 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  1 

THE  CORSAIR. 


CHAEACTER  OF  THE  COESAIE. 

UNLIKE  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race, 

Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face, 

In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire, 

Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  fire  : 

Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 

No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 

Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men  ; 

They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 

That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 

Sun-burnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 

The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 

Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien, 

Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen  : 

His  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 

At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 
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As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 

Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined  ; 

Such  might  it  be — that  none  could  truly  tell — 

Too  close  enquiry  his  stern  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 

The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye  ; 

He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaze  would  seek 

To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek, 

At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy, 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chiefs  to  day. 

There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer, 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear  ; 

And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled,  and  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell ! 

Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 

To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worse  instrument — 

His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 

Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 

Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school, 

In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 

Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 

Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 

He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 

And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still ; 

Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better  men 

Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 

Fear'd,  shunn'd,  belied  ere  youth  had  lost  her  force, 

He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 

And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call, 

To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 

He  knew  himself  a  villain — but  he  deem'd 

The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd  ; 
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And  scorn'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 

Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 

The  hearts  that  loath'd  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded  too. 

Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 

From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 

His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise  ; 

But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise  : 

Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 

The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake  : 

The  first  may  turn,  but  not  avenge  the  blow  ; 

The  last  expires,  but  leaves  no  living  foe  ; 

Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  clings, 

And  he  may  crush — not  conquer — still  it  stings  ! 

None  are  all  evil — quickening  round  his  heart, 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 
Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child  ; 
Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove, 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love  ! 
Yes,  it  was  love — unchangeable — unchanged, 
Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged  ; 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 
He  shunn'd,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass'd  them  by  ; 
Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd  bower, 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 
Yes — it  was  Love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthen'd  by  distress, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 
And  yet — Oh  more  than  all ! — untired  by  time  ; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 
Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent  j 
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Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love  ! 
He  was  a  villain — ay,  reproaches  shower 
On  him — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 
Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one  ! 

THE  CORSAIR. 
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AGAIN — again — and  oft  again — my  love  ! 

If  there  be  life  below  and  hope  above, 

He  will  return — but  now  the  moments  bring 

The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing  : 

The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tell  ? 

Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — farewell ! 

List ! — 'tis  the  bugle  " — Juan  shrilly  blew — 

"  One  kiss — one  more — another — Oh  !  Adieu  !  " 

She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms  ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seem'd  almost  unfelt ! 
Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  ! 
It  told  'twas  sunset,  and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  press'd, 
Which  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress'd  ! 
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And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more  ; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — turn'd — is  Conrad  gone  ? 

"  And  is  he  gone  ?" — on  sudden  solitude 

How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude  ! 

"  'Twas  but  an  instant  past,  and  here  he  stood  ! 

And  now  " — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd  ; 

Big,  bright,  and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send—"  Farewell !  " 

For  in  that  word,  that  fatal  word,  howe'er 

We  promise,  hope,  believe,  there  breathes  despair, 

O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 

Had  sorrow  fix'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase  : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 

Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Till — Oh,  how  far  ! — it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 

And  then  it  flow'd,  and  phrensied  seem'd  to  swim, 

Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew'd 

With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 

"  He's  gone  !  " — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 

Convulsed  and  quick,  then  gently  raised  to  heaven  ; 

She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main  ; 

The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again  ; 

But  turn'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate — 

"  It  is  no  dream — and  I  am  desolate  !  " 

From  crag  to  crag  descending,  swiftly  sped 

Stern  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turn'd  his  head  ; 

But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 

Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 

His  lone,  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 

That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep : 
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And  she,  the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar, 
On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think, 
There  he  might  rest — but  on  Destruction's  brink  : 
Yet  once  almost  he  stopp'd,  and  nearly  gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave  : 
But  no — it  must  not  be — a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind  : 
Again  he  hurries  on — and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar  ; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast, 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast, 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge  ; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 

Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast, 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest ; 
He  bounds — he  flies — until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach  ; 
There  checks  his  speed  ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew  ; 
Nor  rush,  disturb'd  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view. 

THE  CORSAIR. 
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THE  CORSAIR'S  STRATAGEM.* 

"WHENCE  com'st  thou,  Dervise  ?" 

"  From  the  outlaw's  den 
A  fugitive — " 

"  Thy  capture  where  and  when  ?  " 
"  From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Saick  was  bound  ;  but  Allah  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course — the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Eovers  won  ;  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight ; 
I  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here — 
With  thee — most  mighty  Pacha  !  who  can  fear  ?  " 

"  How  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well  prepared, 
Their  plundered  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guard  1 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ? " 

"Pacha  !  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye, 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy ; 

I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 

Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shore  ; 

I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 

Too  bright,  too  blue,  for  my  captivity  ; 

*  The  Corsair,  having  learnt  the  design  of  the  Pacha  to  invade  his 
island,  makes  an  expedition  by  night  to  anticipate  his  antagonist,  and 
burn  his  fleet.  In  order  to  reconnoitre,  he  introduces  himself  into 
the  Pacha's  presence  under  the  disguise  of  a  Dervise  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  and  afterwards  escaped. 
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And  felt  that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers, 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 
This  may'st  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape  ; 
Else  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigilance  : 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly, 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 
Pacha  !  my  limbs  are  faiut,  and  nature  craves 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves  : 
Permit  my  absence — peace  be  with  thee  !     Peace 
With  all  around  ! — now  grant  repose — release." 

"  Stay,  Dervise  !  I  have  more  to  question — stay, 
I  do  command  thee— sit — dost  hear  ? — obey  ! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting  : 
The  supper  done — prepare  thee  to  reply, 
Clearly  and  full — I  love  not  mystery." 
'Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan ; 
Nor  show'd  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prest, 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 
'Twas  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  past 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillised  as  fast : 
He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Eesumed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook  : 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in,  but  sumptuous  fare 
He  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 
Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Dervise  1  eat — dost  thou  suppose 
This  feast  a  Christian's  ?  or  my  friends  thy  foes  ? 

F2 
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Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ?  that  sacred  pledge, 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
Makes  ev'n  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight !  " 

"  Salt  seasons  dainties — and  my  food  is  still 
The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 
And  my  stern  vow  and  order's  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes  ; 
It  may  seem  strange — if  there  be  aught  to  dread 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head  ; 
But  for  thy  sway— nay  more— thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet — save  alone  ; 
Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 

"  Well — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art — 

One  question  answer  ;  then  in  peace  depart. 

How  many  1 — Ha  !  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 

What  star — what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 

It  shines  a  lake  of  fire  ! — away — away  ! 

Ho  !  treachery  !  my  guards  !  my  scimitar  ! 

The  galleys  feed  the  flames — and  I  afar  ! 

Accursed  Dervise  ! — these  thy  tidings — thou 

Some  villain  spy — seize — cleave  him — slay  him  now  !  " 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight  : 
Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray  ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom, 
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Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 

Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 

The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 

Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below  ; 

The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 

For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell — 

Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell  ! 

Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 

Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves  ; 

Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 

They  seize  that  Dervise  ! — seize  on  Zatanai ! 

He  saw  their  terror — check'd  the  first  despair 

That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 

Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd, 

The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made  ; 

He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 

His  bugle — brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew  ; 

'Tis  answer'd — •"  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew  ! 

Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 

And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ? " 

Sweeps  his  long  arm — that  sabre's  whirling  sway 

Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay  ; 

Completes  his  fury  what  their  fear  begun, 

And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread, 

And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head  : 

Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd,  with  rage,  surprise, 

Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 

No  craven  he — and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow, 

So  much  confusion  magnifies  his  foe  ! 

His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 

He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight ; 

For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate, 

And  burst  within — and  it  were  death  to  wait  ; 
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Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking — kneeling  throws 

The  sword  aside — in  vain — the  blood  overflows  ! 

The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within 

Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 

Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 

Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 

They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 

A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair  ! 

But  short  their  greeting,  shorter  his  reply — 

"  'Tis  well — but  Seyd  escapes,  and  he  must  die — 

Much  hath  been  done,  but  more  remains  to  do — 

Their  galleys  blaze — why  not  their  city  too  1 " 

Quick  at  the  word  they  seized  him  each  a  torch, 
And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 
A  stern  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye, 
But  sudden  sunk — for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 
Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 
"  Oh  !  burst  the  Haram — wrong  not  on  your  lives 
One  female  form — remember — we  have  wives. 
On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay  ; 
Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay : 
But  still  we  spared — must  spare  the  weaker  prey." 
But  who  is  she  ?  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 
From  wreaking  pile  and  combat's  wreck — away — 
Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed  ? 
The  Haram  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd  ! 

And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Eecall'd  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accents  ;  soften'd  in  his  eye  : 
'Twas  strange — that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd, 
Seem'd  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
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The  Pacha  woo'd  as  if  he  deem'd  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave  ; 
The  Corsair  vow'd  protection,  soothed  affright, 
As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right. 

THE  CORSAIR. 


REMORSE. 

THERE  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind, 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed — combined — 

Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 

And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse  ; 

That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before — 

But  cries  "  I  warn'd  thee  !  "  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 

No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 

That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 

But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews — 

All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues. 

Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 

Endanger'd  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 

The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 

'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate  ; 

The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 

Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven  ; 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember'd  not 

So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 

Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 

But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a  crime  ; 

The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd, 

Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal'd — 
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All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 
That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 
To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break. 


THE  CORSAIR. 


CONRAD  IN  THE  DUNGEON. 

THE  fourth  day  roll'd  along,  and  with  the  night 
Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might. 
Oh  !  how  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep, 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep  ; 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 
Boused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element ! 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 
And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave  ; 
And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 
A  long  known  voice — alas  !  too  vainly  near  ! 
Loud  sung  the  wind  above  ;  and,  doubly  loud, 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud  ; 
And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar, 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star  : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain, 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 
He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made  : 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike — 
The  storm  roll'd  onward,  and  disdain'd  to  strike  ; 
Its  peal  wax'd  fainter — ceased — he  felt  alone, 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spurn'd  his  groan  ! 

THE  CORSAIR. 
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A  STEEAM  BY  STAELIGHT. 

IT  was  the  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 

The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam  ; 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away  ; 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky  : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree, 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee. 

These  deck  the  shore  ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there  ; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 

LARA. 


A  CHAEACTEEISTIC  OF  LAEA. 

WITH  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien, 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen, 
He  had  (if  'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart. 
None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind  ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate, 
If  greeted  once  ;  however  brief  the  date 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
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You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found, 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound  ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 
His  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget ! 

LARA. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LARA. 

BENEATH  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 

Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 

A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay  : 

'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side, 

And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush, 

With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush  ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow  : 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page, 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  ; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 

Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 
It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
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With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
"  It  beats  !  " — Away,  thou  dreamer  !  he  is  gone — • 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay  ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance, 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance  ; 

And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 

Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 

Eoll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain  ; 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 

The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel'd  and  fell, 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  well. 

Than  that  he  loved  !     Oh  !  never  yet  beneath 

The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe  ! 

That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 

The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal'd  ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 

Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confess'd  ; 

And  life  return'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep, 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep  ; 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 

Though  priest  nor  bless'd  nor  marble  deck'd  the  mound, 

And  he  was  mourn'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 

Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 

Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past, 

And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last ; 
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She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  1     Curious  fool !— be  still 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 


A  NIGHT-SCENE  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH. 

'Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 
And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves  ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
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As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer  ; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain, 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain  : 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet, 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone, 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear, 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill, 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed  ; 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell. 

SIEGE  OF  CORINTH. 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

THERE  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea, 

Which  changeless  rolls  eternally  ; 

So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood, 

Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood  ; 

And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 

Heedless  if  she  come  or  go  ; 

Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 

On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 

The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare, 

And  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there  ; 
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And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 
On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago  : 
A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

SIEGE  OF  CORINTH. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD  AT   NIGHT. 

ALP  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival ; 

Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb, 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  ! 

From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh, 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  the  fruit  is  fresh  ; 

And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull, 

As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew  dull, 

As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed ; 

So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll'd  on  the  sand, 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band  : 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 

And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair, 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf, 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey  ; 
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But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 
Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 

Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 

There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower ; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 

And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds  ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead, 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there  ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

SIEGE  OF  CORINTH. 


THE  APPARITION  OF  FRANCESCA* 

WAS  it  the  wind,  through  some  hollow  stone, 
Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  ? 
He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  sea, 
But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be  ; 

*  Corinth,  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  is  besieged  by  the  Maho- 
metans, and  Alp,  persecuted  by  the  Venetian  government,  has  joined 
himself  to  the  enemies  of  his  former  country  and  creed.  Francesca, 
to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  is  with  her  father,  who  commands 
for  the  Venetians  at  Corinth.  There  she  dies,  and  immediately  after 
appears  to  Alp,  to  warn  him  of  his  crime. 
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He  look'd  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not  a  blade  ; 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey'd  ? 

He  look'd  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  still, 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithaeron's  hill, 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek  ; 

What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  turn'd  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight  ? 

There  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright ! 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

"  God  of  my  fathers  !  what  is  here  1 " 

He  gazed,  he  saw  :  he  knew  the  face 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace  ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side, 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride  ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 

But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak  : 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  1 

Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 

The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 

Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue  ; 

But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 

And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chill. 

Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining, 

Nought  conceal'd  her  bosom  shining ; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 

Floating  darkly  downward  there, 

Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare : 

And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high  ; 

It  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 

You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 
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"  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best, 
That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bless'd. 
I  have  pass'd  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall ; 
Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 
I  come — and  if  I  come  in  vain, 
Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again  ! 
Thou  hast  done  a  fearful  deed 
In  falling  away  from  thy  fathers'  creed  : 
But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine  ; 
Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart, 
And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part." 

"  And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be-  spread  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flame 

The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 

None,  save  thou  and  thine,  I've  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot, 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  join'd,  and  our  sorrow  forgot. 

There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride, 

When  once  again  I've  quell'd  the  pride 

Of  Venice  ;  and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 

Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes." 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bone, 

And  shot  a  dullness  to  his  heart, 

Which  fix'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold  ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 
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Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Froze  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night. 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone, 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone, 

As  he  look'd  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue, 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  kne,w  : 

Fair  but  faint — without  the  ray 

Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day ; 

And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 

And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's  swell, 

And  there  seem'd  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 

"  If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 
Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven, — 
Again  I  say — that  turban  tear 
From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 
Thine  injured  country's  sons  to  spare, 
Or  thou  art  lost ;  and  never  shalt  see — 
Not  earth — that's  past — but  heaven  or  me. 
If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 
A  heavy  doom  'tis  thine  to  meet, 
That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin, 
And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within  : 
But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake  ; 
And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee. 
There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon — 
'Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon — 
If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil, 
Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 
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Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged  ; 
Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ill." 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  turn'd  aside 

By  deep  interminable  pride. 

This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 

Roll'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest. 

He  sue  for  mercy  !     He  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid  ! 

He,  wrong'd  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 

Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave  ! 

No — though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst, 

And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst ! 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly, 
Without  an  accent  of  reply  ; 
He  watch'd  it  passing  ;  it  is  flown : 
Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone, 
And  thus  he  spake — "  Whate'er  my  fate, 
I  am  no  changeling — 'tis  too  late  : 
The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 
Then  rise  again  ;  the  tree  must  shiver. 
What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be, 
Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee  : 
But  thou  art  safe  :  oh,  fly  with  me  !  " 
He  turn'd,  but  she  is  gone  ! 
Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 
Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air  1 
He  saw  not — he  knew  not — but  nothing  is  there. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  COKINTH. 
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THE  EXECUTION  OF  HUGO. 

THE  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow  ; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging, 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  ! 
Hark  !  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so  ! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee  : 
Sad  to  hear,  and  piteous  to  see — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around  ; 
And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew  : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father  ! 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray  ; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head, 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 
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In  penitential  holiness, 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 

With  absolution  such  as  may 

Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 

As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen, 

And  the  rings  of  chesnut  hair 

Curl'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare  ; 

But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 

Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh  !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  ! 
Even  the  stern  stood  chill'd  with  awe  : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 

Of  that  false  son  ;  and  daring  lover  ! 

His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted. 

All  feelings  seemingly  subdued, 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd, 

When  headman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 

Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind  : 

As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

"  No — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 

These  hands  are  chain'd — but  let  me  die 

At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 

Strike  : " — and  as  the  word  he  said, 

Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head  ; 

These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke  : 

"  Strike  "—and  flashing  fell  the  stroke— 

Eoll'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  gunk 

Back  the  stain'd  and  heaving  trunk, 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
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Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain ; 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. 
He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die, 

Without  display,  without  parade  ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd, 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 

PARISINA. 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 

LAKE  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls  : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals  : 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day  ; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd  ; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNGER  PRISONER. 

BUT  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  : — 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such — but  sure  and  slow  : 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 
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More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less  : 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear — 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear  ; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished  ; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rush'd  to  him  : — I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived — I  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


THE  CAPTIVE  AND  THE   BIRD. 

A  LIGHT  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ean  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery  ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame, 
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And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree  ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me  ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more  : 
It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 
But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird  !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  ! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise  ; 
For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  ; 
I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me  ; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  then  'twas  mortal — well  I  knew, 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  DUNGEON. 

I  MADE  a  footing  in  the  wall, 
It  was  not  the^from  to  escape, 

For  I  had  buried  one  and  all, 
Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 
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And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 

A  wider  prison  unto  me  : 

But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 

To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 

Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

I  saw  them— and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame  ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Ehone  in  fullest  flow  ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush  : 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view  ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled— an$  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 
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THE  LIBERATION  OF  THE  PRISONER. 

IT  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote  ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learn'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appear'd  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own  ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home  : 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are  : — even  I 
Eegain'd  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


MAZEPPA'S  RIDE. 


" '  BRING  forth  the  horse  ! '  the  horse  was  brought ; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 
Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
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Were  in  his  limbs  ;  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled — 

'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane, 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-born  was  led  : 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong  ; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash — 
Away  ! — away  ! — and  on  we  dash  ! 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

Away  ! — away  ! — My  breath  was  gone, 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on  : 
'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 
And  on  he  foam'd — away  ! — away ! 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes, 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain, 
When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash, 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again, 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide, 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank  : 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank — 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even — 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
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Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by — 

I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh — 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away, 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray  ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane  ; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career  : 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed, 
He  must  have  slack en'd  in  his  speed  ; 
But  no — my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became  : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 

Increased  his  fury  and  affright : 
I  tried  my  voice, — 'twas  faint  and  low, 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow  ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang  : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er  ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 

We  near'd  the  wild  wood — 'twas  so  wide, 
I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side  ; 
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'Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 
That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 
Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste, 
And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind  ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire  : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on, 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 
At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood, 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 

Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh  ; 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky, 
Studded  with  stars  ; — it  is  no  dream  ; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  ! 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen'd  limbs  were  rebaptised. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves, 
And  dashes  off'  the  ascending  waves, 
And  onward  we  advance  ! 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized, 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
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How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 
And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 

The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 

We  gain  the  top  :  a  boundless  plain 

Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems 
Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 

To  stretch  beyond  the  sight. 

Onward  we  went — but  slack  and  slow  ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  went. 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour  ; 

But  useless  all  to  me  : 
His  new-born  tameness  nought  avail'd — 
My  limbs  were  bound  :  my  force  had  fail'd, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain  ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er, 

Which  but  prolong'd  their  pain : 
The  dizzy  race  seem'd  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won  : 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun — 

How  slow,  alas  !  he  came  ! 
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Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day  ; 
How  heavily  it  roll'd  away — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Kose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 
And  fill'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

Up  rose  the  sun  ;  the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around,  behind,  before. 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river  ?     Man  nor  brute, 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travel,  none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  was  mute  ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.    Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst, 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on  ; 
And  still  we  were — or  seem'd — alone  : 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 
No,  no  !  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop  ;  I  see  them  come  ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  ! 

I  strove  to  cry — my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride  ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  1 
A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride  ! 
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With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  nostrils — never  stretch'd  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer'd,  and  then  fell ; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 
And  reeking  limbs  immovable, 

His  first  and  last  career  is  done  ! 
On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop, 
They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 
His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong  : 
They  stop,  they  start,  they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide ; 
They  snort,  they  foam,  neigh,  swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly, 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Believed  from  that  unwonted  weight, 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
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Nor  him  nor  me — and  there  we  lay, 

The  dying  on  the  dead  ! 
I  little  deem'd  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

i 

And  there  from  morn  to  twilight  bound, 
I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 
In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 
That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign'd 
To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 
Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears  : 
Inevitable — even  a  boon, 
Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon, 
Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 
As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape  : 
At  times  both  wish'd-  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes, 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  have  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery  : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave  ; 
And,  save  the  future,  (which  is  view'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve  : 
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The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend, 
Appears,  to  his  distemper'd  eyes, 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Eepaid  his  pangs,  repair'd  his  fall ; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour  ; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save — 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking — still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed, 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay  ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed  : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun  ; 
He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before  ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  the  strength  ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise, 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a  voice, 

H2 
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Together  scared  him  off  at  length. 
I  know  no  more — my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afar, 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 
And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense, 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross'd  my  brain — 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

MAZEPPA. 


DAWN  AT  SEA. 

THE  morning  watch  was  come  ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way  ; 
The  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  her  pro-w- 
in furrows  form'd  by  that  majestic  plough  ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before  ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  'gan  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main  ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray  ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white, 
And  the  wind  flutter'd  with  a  freshening  flight ; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun, 
But  ere  he  break — a  deed  is  to  be  done. 

THE  ISLAND. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SCENES  OF  CHILDHOOD. 



HE  who  first  met  the  Highlands'  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue, 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Eevered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep  : 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy, 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount. 
Forgive  me,  Homer's  universal  shade  ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus  !  that  my  fancy  stray'd : 
The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 

THE  ISLAND. 
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— 

MY  mother  Earth ! 

And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  1  I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
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Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart. 

And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 

I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 

Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 

In  dizziness  of  distance  ;  when  a  leap, 

A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 

My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 

To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 

I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge  ; 

I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede  ; 

And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm  : 

There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds, 

And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live  ; 

If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 

This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 

My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 

To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 

The  last  infirmity  of  evil.    Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle,  passes. 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  mayst  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets  ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee  ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will, 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
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And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.    Hark  !  the  note, 

[The  Shepherd' s  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard. 

The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 

For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 

A  pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 

Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd  ; 

My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  I  were 

The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 

A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 

A  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 

With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  ! 


MANFRED. 


MANFRED'S  DESCRIPTION  OF   HIS  SISTER. 

SHE  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes, 

Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 

Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine  ; 

But  soften'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty  : 

She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 

The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 

To  comprehend  the  universe  :  nor  these 

Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 

Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not ; 

And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her  ; 

Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 

Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own — 

I  loved  her,  and  destroy'd  her  ! 

Witch.  With  thy  hand  ? 

Man.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  broke  her 

heart — 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither'd. 

MANFRED. 
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THE  COLISEUM. 

THE  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 

Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.— Beautiful ! 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  Night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I  was  wandering — upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Eome  ; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 

More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appear 'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.     Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection, 

While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
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All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old, — 
The  dead,  but  scepter'd  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

MANFRED. 


JOY  AND  SORROW. 


JOY'S  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

MARINO  FALIERO. 


LIONI'S  SOLILOQUY  AFTER  A  BALL. 
I  WILL  try 

Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits  ;  'tis 

A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 

From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave, 

And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.    What  a  stillness 

[Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 

And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left, 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls, 
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Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 

Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries — 

A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light, 

Which  show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 

There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past, 

After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 

At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 

Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 

Prank'd  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament, 

Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 

Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 

Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fool'd. 

There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 

Vain  adjuncts,  lavish'd  its  true  bloom,  and  health, 

And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 

Of  flush'd  and  crowded  wassailers,  and  wasted 

Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure, 

And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 

On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 

Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 

The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers — 

The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments — 

The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 

And  bracelets  ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 

An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 

The  eye  like  what  it  circled  ;  the  thin  robes, 

Floating  like  light  clouds  'twixt  our  gaze  and  heaven  ; 

The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlike, 

Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 

Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well — 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 

Its  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature, 

Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch'd  pilgrim's 
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On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 

Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 

Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass  ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 

What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 

Soften'd  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring  ; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 

Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles, 

Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 

Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics, 

Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 

No  other  record.     All  is  gentle  :  nought 

Stirs  rudely  ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 

The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress, 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 

That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand, 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part, 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 

Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ;  the  dash 

Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 

Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse  ; 
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Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Eialto  ; 
Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire, 
Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 
The  ocean-born  and  earth-commanding  city — 
How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  ! 
I  thank  thee,  Night !  for  thou  hast  chased  away 
Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 
I  could  not  dissipate  :  and  with  the  blessing 
Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence, — 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 
Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as  this. 

MA.HINO  FALIEEO. 


CAIN'S  CONJECTURES  UPON  DEATH. 

ALTHOUGH  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.    I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him  ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequer'd 
By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 
I  watch'd  for  what  I  thought  his  coming  ;  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  'twas  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 

CAIN.— Act  I.,  Scene  I. 
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ADAH  AND  LUCIFER. 

OH,  my  mother  !  thou 

Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself ;  thou  at  the  least  hast  pass'd 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits : 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Art  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me  ;  I  cannot  abhor  him  ; 
I  look  upon-him  with  a  pleasing  fear, 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him  :  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his  ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick  ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer  and  nearer  : — Cain — Cain — save  me  from  him  ! 

CAIN.— Act  I.,  Scene  I. 


ANAH  AND  AHOLIBAMAH  WATCHING   THE  DESCENT 
OP  THE  ANGELS. 


Anah.  Sister !  sister  !  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging, 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 

Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 
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Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  Lo  !  they  have  kindled  all  the  west, 
Like  a  returning  sunset ; — lo  ! 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-colour'd  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path, 
Now  shines  !  and  now,  behold  !  it  hath 
Return'd  to-night,  as  rippling  foam, 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep, 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep. 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 


CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS  ANNOUNCING  THE  DELUGE. 

HOWL  !  howl !  oh  Earth  ! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth  ; 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow  ! 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs  ;  and  shells, 

The  little  shells*  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells — 

How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea  ! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer'd,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ; 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings, 

The  wings  which  could  not  save  ; — 
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Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space  brings 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  ? 
It  is  decreed, 

All  die  ! 

And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed  ! 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 


ITALY  AND   ENGLAND. 

WITH  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say, 
That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 

Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day, 
And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 

Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play, 
Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 

When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance, 

In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 

My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp'd  about, 
Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure  ; 

I  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route, 
Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 

Keeling  with  grapes  red  wagons  choke  the  way, — 

In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow. 
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But  with  all  Heaven  t'himself ;  the  day  will  break  as 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmers. 

I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 

And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 
With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 

And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 

Like  our  harsh  northern,  whistling,  grunting  guttural, 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 

I  like  the  women  too,  (forgive  my  folly), 

From  the  rich  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy  bronze, 

And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once, 

To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy, 
But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance, 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 

Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

"  England  !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still," 
I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it)  ; 

I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got  it) ; 

I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 

Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late  ; 

I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many  ; 

I  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  when  not  too  dear  ; 
I  like  a  beef -steak,  too,  as  well  as  any  ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer  ; 
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I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy, 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Eegent,  Church,  and  King  ! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing, 

BEPPO. 


FEMALE  ENVY  AT   BALLS. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 
Smiles  in  her  eye,s,  and  simpers  on  her  lips  ; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud  ; 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips  ; 

Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd, 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips  ; 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress'd  so  ill. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 
A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban  ? 

A  fourth's  so  pale  she  fears  she's  going  to  faint, 
A  fifth  looks  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 
A  seventh's  thin  muslin  sure  will  be  her  bane, 

And  lo  !  an  eighth  appears, — "I'll  see  no  more  !  " 

For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing, 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her ; 

She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of  praising, 
And,  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir ; 

The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 

Admirers  still, — but  men  are  so  debased, 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

BEPPO. 
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SOUTHET  AND  WORDSWORTH. 

You,  Bob  !  are  rather  insolent,  you  know 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below, 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish  ; 
And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so, 

And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high,  Bob, 
And  fall,  for  lack  of  moisture,  quite  a-dry,  Bob  ! 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  "  Excursion  " 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages), 

Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  version 
Of  his  new  system  to  perplex  the  sages  ; 

Tis  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion, 
And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages — 

And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 

To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

You — Gentlemen  !  by  dint  of  long  seclusion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick,  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion, 
That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone  : 

There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion, 

Which  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakes  for  ocean. 

If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 

Milton  appeal'd  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 
If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 

And  makes  the  word  " Miltonic  "  mean  " sublime" 
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He  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs, 

Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime  ; 
He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 
But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

DEDICATION  TO  DON  JUAN. 


A  CLUSTER  OF  SWEETS. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 

The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier, 
By  distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters  sweep  ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 

From  leaf  to  leaf ;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 

The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home  ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come  ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark, 

Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters  ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

DON  JUAN. 


MAN  AND   WOMAN'S  LOVE. 


MAN'S  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

'Tis  woman's  whole  existence  ;  man  may  range 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart, 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 

12 
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Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, — 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  can  not  estrange  ; 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one, 
To  mourn  alone  the  love  which  has  undone. 

DON  JUAN. 


VANITY  OF  FAME. 

WHAT  is  the  end  of  fame  ?  'tis  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper  : 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill, 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapour  ; 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill, 

And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  "  midnight  taper." 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust. 

What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?     Old  Egypt's  King 

Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid  : 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging, 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid  : 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust'  remains  of  Cheops. 

DON  JUAN. 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  SHIP. 


TWAS  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters  ;  like  a  veil, 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail. 
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Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale, 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep  :  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hencoops,  spars, 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use  : 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars, 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews  ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave,- 

Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave  ; 

And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy) 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder  ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows  ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

DON  JUAN. 
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THE  TWO  FATHEES. 

THERE  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 
But  he  died  early  ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  "  Heaven's  will  be  done ! 

I  can  do  nothing,"  and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child, 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate  ; 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate  ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed, 

And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come, 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vain. 

The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay, 
And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 
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He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 

DON  JUAN. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 

The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea, 

Eesting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue  ; 
And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free, 

Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and  then 

Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

It  changed,  of  course  ;  a  heavenly  cameleon, 

The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun, 
Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 

Baptised  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 
Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 

And  blending  every  colour  into  one. 

DON  JUAN. 
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ARRIVING  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Which  overlooked  the  white  walls  of  his  home, 
He  stopp'd. — What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam  ! 
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With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some  ; 
All  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  long  lost, 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post. 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun, 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green  ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run, 
'The  distant  dog-bark  ;  and  perceived  between 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dun, 
The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm) — and  various  dyes 

Of  colour'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

And  further  on  a  group  of  Grecian  girls, 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls, 

Link'd  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing  :  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving)  ; 

Their  leader  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song, 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram, 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers  ; 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb, 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tame, 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses, 
Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks, 

Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses, 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks, 
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The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses, 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks  ; 
So  that  the  philosophical  beholder 

Sigh'd  for  their  sakes — that  they  should  e'er  grow  older. 

DON  JUAN. 


THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 
1. 

THE  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung  ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

2. 
The  Scian*  and  the  Teian  muse,f 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires'  "Islands  of  the  Blest."  t 

3. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free  ; 

For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

*  Homer.  t  Anacreon. 

J  The  »»?«•«/  fMnxxotav  of  the  Greek  poets  were  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  or  the  Canaries.— BYRON. 
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4. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Sal  amis  ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations  ; — all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  1 

5. 

And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country  ?     On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  1 

6. 

'Tis  something  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suifuse  my  face  ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ] 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

7. 
Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  we  but  blush  1 — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  ! 

8. 

What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no  ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
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But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come  ! 
Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 


In  vain — in  vain :  strike  other  chords  ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vitfe  ! 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

10. 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ! 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  1 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ve  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 


Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  ! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  : 

He  served— but  served  Polycrates— 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

12. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 

Oh  !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 
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.13. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Saurian  wine  ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore  ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

14. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  ; 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells  ; 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  ; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep, 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep  ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  ! 
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EVENING. 

THE  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone, 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired  : 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done, 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired  ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  sky  admired  ; — 

Ave  Maria  !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea, 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee  ! 

Ave  Maria  !  blessed  be  the  hour  ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  the  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

Ave  Maria  !  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer  ! 

Ave  Maria  !  'tis  the  hour  of  love  ! 
Ave  Maria  !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above  ! 
Ave  Maria  !  oh  that  face  so  fair  ! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  dove — 
What  though  'tis  but  a  pictured  image — strike — 
That  painting  is  no  idol, — 'tis  too  like. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er, 
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To  where  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood, 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  ! 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 

Which  learn'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover, — shadow'd  my  mind's  eye. 

Oh,  Hesperus  !  thou  bringest  all  good  things — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabour'd  steer  ; 

Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 

Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest  ; 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast. 

Soft  hour  !  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah  !  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns  ! 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy 'd, 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Home, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy'd, 
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Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb  : 

Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 

DON  JUAN. 


JEFFREY  AND    "AULD  LANG  SYNE." 

OLD  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
Should  so  continue — 'tis  a  point  of  honour  ; 

And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a  return  to  hatred  :  I  would  shun  her 

Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 
Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 

And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine, 
Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below), 

Are  over  :  Here's  a  health  to  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  !  " 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Your  face — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul. 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  !  " 
'Tis  not  addressed  to  you — the  more's  the  pity 

For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  city. 

But  somehow, — it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine, 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty, 

But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head, — 
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As  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  brig's  black  wall,  [streams, 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 
Like  Banquo's  offspring : — floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine  : 

I  care  not — 'tis  a  glimpse  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit, 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 
Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly, 

Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit, 

They  cannot  quench  your  feelings  fresh  and  early  ; 

I  "  scotched  not  kill'd  "  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood, 

And  love  the  land  of  "  mountain  and  of  flood." 

DON  JUAN. 


NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  noble  pair, — 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion, — of  a  rich  and  rare 

Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 

Withal :  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low, 
Because  the  monks  preferred  a  hill  behind, 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind. 

It  stood  embosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood,  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunderstroke, 
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And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke, 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmur'd  like  a  bird. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  Lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around  :  the  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  : 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  faces  fix'd  upon  the  flood. 

Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade, 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 

Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 
Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 

Into  a  rivulet ;  and  thus  allay'd, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 

Its  windings  through  the  woods  ;  now  clear,  now  blue, 

According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's)  stood  half  apart 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screen'd  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappear'd — a  loss  to  art : 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil, 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 
Which  mourn'd  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's  march, 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone  ; 
But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell, 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his  throne 
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When  each  house  was  a  fortalice — as  tell 

The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone, — 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd, 
The  Virgin-Mother  of  the  God-born  Child, 

With  her  Son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round, 
Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil'd  : 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 
This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild, 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 

Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings, 

Through  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could  enter, 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings, 

Now  yawns  all  desolate  ;  now  loud,  now  fainter, 
The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 

Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench'd  like  fire. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven, 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 
Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 

Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 
Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 

Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfall, 

And  harmonised  by  the  old  choral  wall. 

Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd, 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint — 

Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 


AURORA  RABT. 


The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite  made, 

And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 
Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 
Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

DON  JUAW. 


AURORA  RABY. 

EICH,  noble,  but  an  orphan  ;  left  an  only 

Child  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kind  ; 

But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely  ! 
Blood  is  not  water  ;  and  where  shall  we  find 

Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 
By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas  !  behind, 

To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 

Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb  ? 

Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 

In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs'  shine. 
All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time  ; 

Kadiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man's  decline  ; 
Mournful — but  mournful  of  another's  crime  ; 

She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door, 

And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere, 
As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow' d, 

And  deem'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 
Perhaps  because  'twas  fallen  :  her  sires  were  proud 

Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fill'd  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 

K2 
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To  novel  power  ;  and  as  she  was  the  last, 
She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it  ;  silent,  lone, 

As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew  ; 
Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 

Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 

In  its  own  strength — most  strange  in  one  so  young  ! 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 

Imposed  not  upon  her  :  she  saw  her  blaze 

Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  glow-worm  shine, 
Then  turn'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

DON  JUAN. 


SUNSET  AND  MOONLIGHT  AT  ATHENS. 

SLOW  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ; 

O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 

On  old  ^Egina's  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  fast,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 

Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  ! 
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Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 
More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens  !  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last. 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's  *  latest  day  ! 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still  ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes  ; 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before  ; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Citheron's  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff' d — the  spirit  fled  ; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scorn'd  to  fear  or  fly, 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo  !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign  \ 
No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  face,  or  girds  her  glowing  form. 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide, 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide, 

*  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset  (the  hour 
of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  disciples  to  wait 
till  the  sun  went  down. — BYKON. 
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The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk.* 
And  sad  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane,  yon  solitary  palm ; 
All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye  ; 

And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 
•^ 

THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA. 


THE  DISPERSION  OF  THE  JEWS. 


OH  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream  ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ; 
Mourn — where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  godless  dwell. 


And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice  ? 


Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave  ! 

HEBREW  MELODIES. 

*  The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house.— BYRON. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION    OP  SENNACHERIB. 


THE  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 


Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and  strown. 


For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still ! 


And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 


And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail  : 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 
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YI. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  ! 

HEBKEW  MELODIES. 


THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON, 
l. 

Tis  done — but  yesterday  a  King  ! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive-— 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing  : 

So  abject — yet  alive  ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 


Ill-minded  man  !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee  1 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestion'd, — power  to  save,- 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  those  that  worshipp'd  thee  ; 
Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness  ! 

in. 

Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  will  teach 
To  after-warriors  more, 
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Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 
And  vainly  preach'd  before. 

That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 

Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 
That  led  them  to  adore 

Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway, 

With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 


The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife — 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
All  quell'd  ! — Dark  Spirit !  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory  ! 


The  Desolator  desolate  ! 

The  Victor  overthrown  ! 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave —      . 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  ! 


He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak, 
Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound  ;  * 

*  Milo. 
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Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke — 
Alone — how  look'd  he  round  ? 

Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength 

An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 
And  darker  fate  hast  found  : 

He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey  ; 

But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away  ! 

VII. 

The  Koman,  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Eome, 
Threw  d^wn  the  dagger— dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home. —  * 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom  ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 


The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ;  t 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well : 
Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 


But  thou — from  thy  reluctant  hand 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 

*  Sylla.  f  Charles  V. 
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Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung  ; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung  ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean  ; 


And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own  ! 
And  Monarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne  ! 
Fair  Freedom  !,  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh  !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 


Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain  : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ? 

ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
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FARE  THEE  WELL. 


"  Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth : 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

COIB&IDGE'S  Christabel. 


FARE  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  ! 

Then  thou  would  st  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 
Founded  on  another's  woe  : 
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Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away  : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth, 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
"Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father  !  " 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd, 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 
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All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest, 

All  my  madness  none  can  know  ; 
All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 

Wither,  yet  with  t/iee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken : 
Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow, 

Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken, 
Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 

But  'tis  done — all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  will. 

Fare  thee  well !  thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

March  17,  1816. 


THE  DREAM. 

I  SAW  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 

Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 

Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 

As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 

Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 

But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 

Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 

Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 

Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ; — the  hill 

Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 

Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix'd, 
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Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  : 

These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 

Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 

Fair  as  herself— but  the  boy  gazed  on  her  ; 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 

And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 

The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood  ; 

The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 

Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 

There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 

And  that  was  shining  on  him  :  he  had  look'd 

Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away  ; 

He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers»; 

She  was  his  voice  ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words  ;  she  was  his  sight, 

For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 

Which  colour'd  all  his  objects  : — he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share  : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  ;  to  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more  ;  'twas  much, 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him  ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  time-honour'd  race.    It  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not ; — and  why  ? 

Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 

Another  ;  even  now  she  loved  another, 

And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
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Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 

Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd  : 

Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 

The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake  ; — he  was  alone, 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  :  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

"Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of ;  then  he  lean'd 

His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 

With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again, 

And  with  his>  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused, 

The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter'd  there  ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 

Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand  ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came  ; 

He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles  ;  he  pass'd 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 

And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
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The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood  :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams  :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects  ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been  ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer  ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all  j  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them  ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten'd  near  a  fountain  ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around  : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who  did  not  love  her  better  : — in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home, 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — but  behold  ! 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  1 — she  had  all  she  loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
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What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  return'd. — I  saw  him  stand 

Before  an  Altar — with  a  gentle  bride  ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 

The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood  ; — as  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 

The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 

That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reel'd  around  him  ;  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall, 

And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place, 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny, — came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  1 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  ; — Oh  !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm  ;  her  thoughts 
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Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things  ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy  ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift  ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 

The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 

Or  were  at  war  "with  him  ;  he  was  a  mark 

For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 

With  Hatred  and  Contention  ;  Pain  was  mix'd 

In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 

Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days, 

He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 

But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 

Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men, 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains  :  with  the  stars 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

He  held  his  dialogues  ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries  ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide, 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 

A  marvel  and  a  secret — Be  it  so. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery. 

L2 
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THE  LAMENT  .OF  TASSQ. 

LONG  years  ! — It  tiies  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  Song — 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong  ; 
Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude, 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood, 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate, 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain. 
With  a  hot  seuse  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
And  bare,  at  once,  Captivity  display'd 
.Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-open'd  gate, 
\Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day, 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
"Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — my  grave. 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 
iFor  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall, 
And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 
And  revell'd  among  men  and  things  divine. 
And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 
In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 
The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven, 
For  he  has  strengthen'd  me  in  heart  and  limb. 
That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 
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I  have  employ'd  iny  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored. 

But  this  is  o'er — my  pleasant  task  is  done  : — 

My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years  ! 

If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 

Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 

But  thou,  my  young  creation  !  my  soul's  child  ! 

Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled, 

And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 

Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight : 

And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 

With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now  ? 

For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how  ? 

I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 

Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse, 

Nor  cause  for  such  :  they  call'd  me  mad — and  why  ? 

Oh  Leonora  !  wilt  not  thou  reply  ? 

I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 

To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 

But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind  ; 

I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 

Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind  ; 

But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still  ; 

Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away  ; 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  'tis  their  fate 

To  have  all  feeling,  save  the  one,  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour  ; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 
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Above  me,  hark  !  the  long  and  maniae  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark  !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy  ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul, 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-labour'd  mind, 

And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 

With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 

'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have  pass'd ; 

'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close  : 

So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 

I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 

But  it  revives — Oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 

In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  1 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 

Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind  ; 

Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods ; 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  call — 

None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 

Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  ? 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 

Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 

Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
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Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear  ? 
Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again, 
And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 
Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  1 
No  ! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
Have  pardon'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 
Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign  !  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates — but  I  can  not  detest ; 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake. 

Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart, 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck, — forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name, 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me  ;  they  are  gone — I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew  ; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard  ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward  ; 
And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas  ! 
Were  punish'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss?d  the  saintly  ground  ; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 
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Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  arr&y'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd — 
Oh  !  not  dismay'd — but  awed,  like  One  above  ! 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass  ; 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  master'd  mine ; 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee  :  if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me — but  for  thee. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth  ; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 

Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 

Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours, 

Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  wise 

Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said, 

Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made, 

And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe, 

And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow  ; 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep, 

But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 

Eeturn'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 

The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 

And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
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With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain  ; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee  ; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being,  all  to  be 
Absorb'd  in  thine  ;  the  world  was  past  away  ; 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  ! 

I  loved  all  Solitude,  but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ;  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave  : 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  1 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suifer  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  the  desert  shore  ; 
The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  here, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye, 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky  ; 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline, 

But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay  :  I  see 

Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 

And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 

With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 

The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free  ; 

But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffer'd  so, 

Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 

And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 

I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 

But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them  ;  all  Earth 
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Abandons,  Heaven  forgets  me  :  in  tfie  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can, 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further, — and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved, 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  1  because  I  loved  ? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o'er  ; 

My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 

My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flash'd 

In  mockery  through  them.   If  I  bear  and  bore 

The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 

Which  hath  no  words, — 'tis  that  I  would  not  die 

And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 

Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 

Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 

And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 

Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

No — it  shall  be  immortal !  and  I  make 

A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 

While  thou,  Ferrara  !  when  no  longer  dwell 

The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless  halls, 

A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, — 

A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown, 

While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls  ! 

And  thou,  Leonora  !  thou — who  wert  ashamed 

That  such  as  I  could  love — who  blush'd  to  hear 

To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear, 

Go  !  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 

By  grief,  years,  weariness, — and  it  may  be 

A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me 
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From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, — 

Adores  thee  still ;  and  add — that  when  the  towers 

And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 

Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 

Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose, — 

This,  this,  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 

But  Thou — when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 

Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 

One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 

As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 

Yes,  Leonora  !  it  shall  be  our  fate 

To  be  entwined  for  ever — but  too  late  ! 
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BUT  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 

Of  failing  wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 

Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 

Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own, 

Still  let  them  pause — ah  !  little  do  they  know 

That  what  to  them  seem'd  Vice  might  be  but  Woe. 

Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 

Is  fix'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise  ; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 

And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 

Stands  sentinel,  accuser,  judge,  and  spy, 

The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain, 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 
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Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave, 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows, 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 
And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny  ! 

MOXODY    ON   THE   DEATH   OF   SliERIDAN. 


SOUTHEY  LOQUITUR. 

HE  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling  ;  'twas  his  way 

Upon  all  topics  ;  'twas,  besides,  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides  ;  'twould  delay 

Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread), 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day, 

To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few — 

"  Wat  Tyler  "— "  Ehymes  on  Blenheim  "— «  Waterloo." 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide  ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever  ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide, 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever  ; 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever  ; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin — 
Had  turn'd  his  coat — and  would  have  turn'd  his  skin. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory  ;  he  Lad  call'd 

Keviewing  "  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then 
Became  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd — 
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Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maul'd  : 
He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 
And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows. 

THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 


NAPOLEON  AT  ST.   HELENA. 

BUT  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  far, 

Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car  1 

Yes  !  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 

Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ; 

Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones  ; 

Whose  table,  earth — whose  dice  were  human  bones  ? 

Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle, 

And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 

Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage  ; 

Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  nations 

Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations  ; 

Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines, 

O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines  ; 

O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 

Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  ? 

How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign, 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be  ! 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave  ! 
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What  though  his  gaoler,  duteous  to  the  last, 

Scarce  deera'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fast, 

Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid, 

To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid  ; 

That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 

A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore  : 

The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 

Shall  hear  their  sea -boys  hail  it  from  the  mast ; 

When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 

Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies, 

The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust, ' 

Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust. 

THE  AGE  OF  BRONZE. 


TO  MRS.   MUSTERS. 

WELL  !  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too  ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband's  blest— and  'twill  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot  : 

But  let  them  pass — Oh  !  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favourite  child, 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break  ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 
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I  kiss'd  it, — and  repress'd  my  sighs 

Its  father  in  its  face  to  see  ; 
But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu  !  I  must  away  : 

While  thou  art  blest  I'll  not  repine  ; 

But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay  ; 
My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride, 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame  ; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side, 

My  heart  in  all, — save  hope, — the  same. 

Yet  was  I  calm  :  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look  ; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
We  met, — and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 

Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there  : 

One  only  feeling  could st  thou  trace  ; 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away  !  away  !  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake  : 

Oh  !  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  ? 
My  foolish  heart  be  still,  or  break. 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A  NEWFOUNDLAND 
DOG. 


WHEN  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 

Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 

The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 

And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  : 

When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been  : 

But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 

Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 

Unhonour'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 

Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth  : 

While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh  man  !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit  ! 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 

Ye  !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 

Pass  on — it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise  ; 

I  never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  lies. 

Newstead  Abbey,  November  30,  1808. 
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AWAY,   AWAY,   YE   NOTES  OF  WOE. 

AWAY,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe  ! 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain, 
Or  I  must  flee  from  hence — for,  oh  ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days — 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas  ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaze, 

On  what  I  am — on  what  I  was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled  ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead  ! 
Yes,  Thyrza  !  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

'Tis  silent  all ! — but  on  my  ear 

The  well  remember'd  echoes  thrill ; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 
Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  'twill  shake  ; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza  !  waking  as  in  sleep, 
Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream  ; 

A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep, 
Then  turn'd  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 
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But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath, 

Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 
That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 

December  6,  1811. 


ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND  I  AM  FREE. 

ONE  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain  : 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before  : 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring  ; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone  : 
I'll  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here  : 

Thou'rt  nothing, — all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart, — the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 
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On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  sooth'd  to  gaze  upon  the  sky  : 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye  : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon, 

When  sailing  o'er  the  ^Egean  wave, 
"  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  " — 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave  ! 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 
"  Tis  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

"  That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains." 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  'tis  idle  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live  ! 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days, 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new  ! 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze  ! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow's  hue  ! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 

Thou  bitter  pledge  !  thou  mournful  token  ! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast  ! 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  press'd  ! 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes, 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled  : 
Oh  !  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ? 
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AND  THOU  ART  DEAD,  AS  YOUNG  AND  FAIR. 
"  Heu,  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari  quam  tui  meminisse  ?  " 

AND  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  return'd  to  Earth  ! 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed, 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love, 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
'Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 
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The  better  days  of  life  were  ours  ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine  : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep  ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away, 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmatch'd 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey  ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd 

The  leaves  must  drop  away  : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day  ; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade  ; 
The  night  that  follow'd  such  a  morn 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade  : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  pass'd, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguish'd,  not  decay'd ; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep, 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed, 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed  ; 
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To  gaze,  how  fondly  !  on  thy  face, 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head  ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain, 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee  ! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Eeturns  again  to  me, 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 

February,  1812. 


IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF  MEN. 

IF  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade, 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade  : 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile 
I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee, 

And  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile, 
Unfaithful  to  thy  memory : 
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Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 
That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine  ; 

I  would  not  fools  should  overhear 
One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaff'd, 

It  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care  ; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
I'd  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee. 

For  wert  thou  vanish'd  from  my  mind, 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  1 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honour  thine  abandon'd  Urn  ? 
No,  no — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil ; 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

'Tis  meet  that  I  remember  still. 

For  well  I  know,  that  such  had  been 

Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
Unmourn'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou  : 
And,  oh !  I  feel  in  that  was  given 

A  blessing  never  meant  for  me  ; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  thee. 

March  14,  1812. 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

THERE'S  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  tliat  it  takes 

away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull 

decay  ; 
Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone,  which 

fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself  be 

past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of  happi- 
ness 

Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess  : 
The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  never  stretch 
again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself  comes 

down  ; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its  own ; 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our  tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the  ice 

appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth  distract 

the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their  former 

hope  of  rest ; 

'Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruin'd  turret  wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  grey 

beneath. 
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Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have  been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a  vanish'd 

scene ; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seein  sweet,  all  brackish  though 

they  be, 
So,  midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would  flow 

to  me. 

March,  1815. 


DARKNESS. 

I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguish'd,  and  the  stars 

Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 

Eayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 

Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air  ; 

Morn  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  thiy, 

And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 

Of  this  their  desolation  ;  and  all  hearts 

Were  chill'd  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light : 

And  they  did  live  by  watchfires — and  the  thrones, 

The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts, 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell, 

Were  burnt  for  beacons  ;  cities  were  consumed, 

And  men  were  gather'd  round  their  blazing  homes 

To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face  ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 

Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountain-torch  : 

A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd  ; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour 

They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 

Extinguish'd  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 
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The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them  ;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled  ; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 

"With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

The  pall  of  a  past  world  ;  and  then  again 

With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howi'd :  the  wild  birds  shriek'd 

And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 

And  flap  their  useless  wings  ;  the  wildest  brutes 

Came  tame  and  tremulous ;  and  vipers  crawl'd 

And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 

Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food  : 

And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more, 

Did  glut  himself  again  ; — a  meal  was  bought 

With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 

Gorging  himself  in  gloom  :  no  love  was  left ; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought— and  that  was  death 

Immediate  and  inglorious  ;  and  the  pang 

Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 

Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh  ; 

The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour'd, 

Even  dogs  assaiFd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 

And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 

The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men  at  bay, 

Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 

Lured  their  lank  jaws  ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 

But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan, 

And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 

Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 

The  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees  ;  but  two 

Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 
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And  they  were  enemies  :  they  met  beside 

The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 

"Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 

For  an  unholy  usage  ;  they  raked  up, 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 

The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 

Which  was  a  mockery  ;  then  they  lifted  up 

Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 

Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died — 

Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 

Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 

.Famine  had  written  Fiend.     The  world  was  void, 

The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 

Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 

A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 

And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths  ; 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal :  as  they  dropp'd 

They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 

The  waves  were  dead  ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 

The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before  ; 

The  winds  were  wither 'd  in  the  stagnant  air, 

And  the  clouds  perish'd  !     Darkness  had  no  need 

Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Universe. 

Diodati,  July,  1816. 
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STANZAS  TO  THE  PO. 

EIVER,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls, 

Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 

Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me  ; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee, 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed  ! 

What  do  I  say — a  mirror  of  my  heart  1 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong  1 

Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 
And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them, — not  for  ever  ; 

Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river  ! 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away. 

The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  summer's  heat. 

She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  look'd  on  thee, 

Full  of  that  thought :  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see, 
Withou!  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her  ! 
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Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream, — 
Yes  !  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now  : 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream, 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow  ! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more  : 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ? — 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot, 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land, 

Born  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann'd 

By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian  ;  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be, 

In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

'Tis  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young — 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved  ; 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung, 

And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved. 

April,  1819. 
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ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

MISSOLONSHI,  Jan.  22,  1824. 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move  : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love  ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone  ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle  ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care,  * 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 

But  wear  the  chain. 

\ 

But  'tis  not  thus — and  'tis  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 
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Awake  !  (not  Greece — she  is  awake  !) 

Awake,  my  spirit !     Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home  ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  ! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  live  ? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here  : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found— 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 


THE   END. 
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